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Chapters of modern history 
withthe charm and readability 
of fiction are the feature artt- 
cles Collier's is publishing on 
the big events of the war. In 
the next few weeks the latest 
experiences and conclusions 
of Frederick Palmer, Richard 
Washburn Child, Victor Mur- 


dock and Arthur Ruhl will 
be published. It is the work of 
men like these that has enabled 
Collier’s to lead all American pub- 
lications in covering the great war. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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HEN plans are being drawn is the time to provide 
for baseboard outlets and lamp sockets from which 
to utilize the great housekeeping help of electricity. 


Important among electric conveniences are the built-in 
vacuum cleaner and the Inter-phone. These are recognized 
as standard equipment in new houses where fullest efficiency 
in home management is desired. 





To put in the piping for the cleaner and the wiring for 
Inter-phones is a simple matter when the house is going up. 
The additional cost is slight. The only visible parts are 
inconspicuous openings in the baseboards, covered by hinged 
lids, where the cleaner hose is connected, and neat wall 
plates for attaching the Inter-phones. 
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The stationary elec- 


Inter-phone in bedroom. 


tric vacuum cleaner Wires connect with any rooms on the 


first floor, as indicated. 


has reached its high- 

est efficiency in the 

type manufactured by the Western Electric Company. It 
is thorough in its removal of all dust and dirt, is economical 
to use, and operates at the turn of a switch. 








The Inter-phone provides for instant communication from 
room to room, is immeasurably superior to the ordinary 
electric bell or buzzer, and can be installed at a com- 
parable cost. 











“The Electrical Way in the Home” is the title of a book- 
let describing every possible domestic application of elec- 
tricity. We will send this to you on request, together 
with full information on the vacuum cleaner and Inter- 
phone described above. Ask for booklet No. 242-L. 








This illustration shows the baseboard 
outlet for the vacuum cleaner. The 
cleaning hose can be carried from 
room to room. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York Atlanta Pittsburgh Chicago Kansas City Denver i San Francisco 
Buffalo Richmond Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Salt Lake City Oakland 
Newark Savannah Cincinnati Indianapolis Dallas Omaha Los 


: Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit St. Paul Minneapolis Houston Oklahoma City Seattle 
~~ Boston EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Portland 
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This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is 


appropriate for such reading matter. 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


The department is used primarily for small 


advertisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon 


request. 


Address THe House Beavutirut Pusuisuine Co., INc., 


17 Madison Ave., 


New York, N.Y. 








Book on Food Protection 


It tells the secret of keeping meats, fruits, butter, 
cream, etc.—fresh, palatable and healthful during 
the hot months, Learn these important facts now and 
prepared when summer comes. This interestin book is 
written from the experiences of the men who evolved the 


* ‘‘Monroe’’ Refrigerator 


The ‘‘Monroe’’ was the first to 
introduce the single piece, jointless 
round corner, solid porcelain f 
compartment—over one inch saa 
8 joy to thousands of house 
Send for the Book Today 
. Your name and address will bring 
it without cost. Face next summer 
with food facts, 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Street, 


Tested and approved by the 
Fh wy Soap oc heey Ae rd 


| Why “SILEX” is the 
Best Coffee bl 


It is made of fireproof glass and 
contains no metal parts to in- 
jure the coffee flavor. 

It uses ground coffee and by 
filtering boiling water through 
it twice exhausts its virtue thor- 
oughly. 

No grounds or sediment of any 
kind can remain in the finished 
product. 

Silex is easy to use and easy to 
clean. It burns alcohol and is 
extremely economical. 

Silex comes in three sizes, 
for four, eight, and seventeen 
after-dinner cups; priced re- 


spectively at 
$4.00 $5.00 $7.00 


Send for illustrated circular 


[wis & ConcER 


45th Street and 6th Avenue, New York 




















‘“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hard-book—it’s FREE. Home study Domestic Scrence 
courses. For home-imakers, teachers, and for well- paid positions 
Bulletins. * Free Hand € ooking on Scientifie Prineiples,’”’ 48 pp., 1! 
10 cents. * Food Values,’’ — practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents 


American School of Home Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill, 


and 


Home 7%: Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
— A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4617 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 


Buy Genuine DopsoN = 
BIRD HOUSES —THEY WIN = 
BIRDS TO LIVE WITH YOU 
Twenty styles, bird houses and shelters, results 
of 18 years’ work for birds. = 
—s a $5: Houses for Purple ya 
#12, $15, $45, 865; for Flickers, $2.50 and $5; 
Chickadee, #1. A and $2.50; for Tree Swallows, is 
Bird Baths, #6 and #12. Prices f.o.b. Kankakee, III. 
Dodson Houses sre not built for fads or for bar- 
gains —- but for birds. They bring bird friends for 
a lifetime. 
F —— Dodson Sparrow Trap. Double 
Funne! and Automatic Drop Traps combined — 
Wren House, $5 no other trup like this — 6. 
ature Neighbors. Greatest set of books about birds ever 
published Beautiful color plates. John Burroughs says, 
“ Astonishingly 
Free Book. ene how to win native birds Also free 
descriptive folder on * Nature Neighbors with plate of bird 
in natural colors, worth framing. Write for these to “the 
man the birds love.’ 
Joseph H. Dodson 703 South Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
Mr. Dodeon isa Director of the Illinois Aububon Society. 
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We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers 
by advising them what to buy,where to buy, and how 
much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
FoR Repty Must Accompany ALL INQuIRIES. AD- 
pREss ‘The Information Bureau,” THE Hovse 
BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


HE collector of rare old Battersea 

enamels is always glad to find another 
piece in the market and would no doubt 
be especially pleased to receive on St. 
Valentine’s Day one or both of the two 
small bonbonniéres, or pin trays, that we 
have seen. The pieces are exactly alike — 
perhaps made for two people to exchange 
with each other indefinitely. They are 
heart-shaped, with open-work sides, and 
the bottom decorated with garlands of 
pink roses and blue ribbons enclosing a 
heart and the words, “Il bat pour vous.” 


> 


HE popularity of glass for table deco- 

ration, and the scarcity of old glass of 
fine quality, has led the collector of un- 
usual pieces into many by-paths, and with 
interesting results. At one shop may be 
found the nine remaining goblets of a set 
noted for the remarkable workmanship 
of the engraving of a different design on 
each piece; at another, eleven beautiful 
champagne glasses, and at another, a large 
collection of Jacobean glasses of different 
shapes and sizes. From the latter one may 
purchase a single glass, or goblet, as there 
are no complete sets. 


a (T2D> 
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N importer is showing a number of 

rock-crystal jam jars from England. 
An especially attractive one is urn shaped 
and has a square base. There are a few 
very large water-glasses that would make 
acceptable holders for short-stemmed 
spring flowers, and a Waterford glass bowl 
with a lip on each side, use unknown, but 
which is just the right size for a violet 
bowl. 


SS 


(iy glass vases, green or red, may be 
purchased for $5.00 apiece; a larger 
amethyst-colored one for $9.00, and seven 
small glass finger-bowls, red, for $25.00. 
In this collection of colored glass are a 
number of larger bowls, of different sizes, 
red, green, and amethyst, and a very few 
blue ones. 
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Linens 


Shirtings, etc. i” 
For Spring and Summer 1916 


We take pride in the fact that although the European 
War has greatly curtailed the importation of foreign 
fabrics, we have been able to gather together the most 
exclusive and comprehensive assortment now dis- 
played in New York. 

The collection includes a number of new fabrics and 
many new and modish color combinations. | 
Imported Handkerchief Linens, Skirting Fabrics, | 
“Linen Eponge,” Imported Voiles, “ Pikella,” French 
Voiles and Marquisettes, White Skirting Fabrics, | 
Shirtings, Silks, Flannels. 


Samples of any of these lines mailed on request. 
James McCutcheon & Co. 
Sth Ave. 34th & 34 Sts, Now York 








FREE TRIAL 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chests 

Every woman wants one, every home 
needs one mi 

Protect furs and woolens from moths, : 
mice, dust and damp. Finest wed- % « 
ding or birthday gift. 15 days’ free trial. New Low 4 
Factory Prices. 

Write for big new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 27, Statesville, N. C. 








COLONIAL QUILTS 


Reproductions of Original Patterns Fine Handwork 
MRS. ALICE HALL, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 














“ARTBRONZ” PRODUCTS ™*#s, i's 
Book Rocks — Statuary — Library Lamps— Ash Trays, etc. 
Ranging in price from #1.50 up. 

Catalog illustrating 200 Art Subjects free 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


503 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





“The Ones That Last a Lifetime” 


Because of their simple beauty the columns 
are the first thing people notice on your 
home. 

If you would preserve their beauty against 
checking, splitting, rotting and other effects 
of time and weather see that Union Metal 
Columns are used. 

The shafts are of open hearth steel formed 
in correct architectural proportions They 
are protected by special galvanizing and a 
permanent coat of metalastic paint. 


Write for our Column Book No 4 and ask your 
architect about Union Metal Columns 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 


eemees ~ of Lighting Standards and 


uilding Columns 


CANTON, 0. 
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Tasteful Mural Effects 


Add beauty, charm and distinctiveness 
to your home. Give to it an air of 
cultured refinement by having your 
walls finished in the latest offerings of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Woven Wall Coverings 


An almost unlimited variety of beautiful 
tones, shades and designs afford unique color 
scheme. Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
durability. When in New York, visit our 
exhibit at the Craftsman Home Builders 
Permanent Exposition, 6 East 39th Street. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
216 Arch Street pean N. J. 


“Art and Utility - in= Decoration” 
And-Samples-~7"-: 








Did you ever Catch Cold 
from your Shutters ? 


Many a person has caught a severe cold 
from opening and leaning out of the win- 
dow to close or bow the shutters. This 

is a needless risk to take, especially 
during the cold weather. Install the 


MALLORY SHUTTER WORKER? 


onall your shutters. It not only elim- 
inates the raising of windows, but it 
automatically locks the shutters in 






































whatever position they may be — pre- TUR 
venting the wind from slamming them 
aoe to install; the cost is trifl- Simm ten the ne 
ing, the convenience surprising. toadjust shutters— 
MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. mati ly k 
516 Broad Street, Flemington, N.J. in ary 
leeeeniahteaeniee 
Costs 
Lasts Si MH, 
Longer 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 

notrust. Sold under written guarantee. No extra 

charge for foot tripper. Five styles and sizes. 
Write for circular. 


FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


Goose Down Cushion Free 


Write for our strictly limited offer on genuine 
Southern Live Goose Feather Pillows and 
gift of large size Down cushion. All new 
eathers. Splendid special offer. Write today. 


Live Goose Feather Co., Dept. 37, Statesville, N.C. 
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KNOCK-DOWN 
BIRD HOUSES 


Most complete, artistic line ever offered 46 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes, from 35c up to $25. Ready- 
built house already seasoned. Sirds dislike 
brand new things, We give you the best results 
for the east money. Build zow! Write today 
for Illustrated Folder. 


E. E. EDMANSON & CO., 


620-30 S. Norton St. Chicago, Ill. 


_ 














COTCH wool rugs are made in soft 

shades of gray, blue, rose, etc., with a 
cross-stitch border. They are very dainty 
and inexpensive, and can be made to order 
in any size or color. 


ERS 


OR the country house where lamps 

have not yet been supplanted by elec- 
tricity, a brass wall-sconce, holding from 
one to three candles, will help to light up 
the dark corners and at the same time add 
much to the appearance of a room or hall- 
way. They come in several graceful de- 
signs and cost $2 and upward a pair. 


DOSS 


PARTICULARLY appropriate milk 

or cider set has a pitcher and six 
glasses of fine white china, each piece hav- 
ing at the top a delicate hand-painted bor- 
der of black in Grecian pattern. This set 
strikes very forcibly the black-and-white 
note which is so popular just now. 


LS 


MONG the many attractive cross- 

stitch linens to be found in the shops 
these days is a dainty tea-set of Japanese 
design, each napkin carrying in the corner 
its gay little Jap girl with her tea-tray. 
The edges are whipped and cross-stitched; 
sets can be made in any color or combina- 
tion of colors desired. 


SP 


OOK-ENDS of galvanized iron are 

covered with handsome brocades and 
linens to match or contrast with the pre- 
vailing colors in a room. They have a dis- 
tinct advantage over those of brass, 
leather or pottery, since the coverings can 
be replaced when they become shabby or 
when one tires of them, perhaps. 


LDS 


LITTLE desk set for a child is of 

white painted Wood with tiny figures 
carved in bas-relief on each piece and 
painted in dainty pinks and blues. Coat 
hangers and other odd pieces, for grown- 
ups, are similarly designed. 


Saat oa 


OR the cut-glass lamps designed for 

the dining-room table that have cut- 
glass standards and shades with pendants, 
there are colored glass electric-light bulbs, 
—rose pink, old blues, etc..—to match 
hangings or flowers used. 
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What can I do 
with my floors? 


Send now for this Free Book 


UST what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor to finish 
or an old one to refinish, here is a book that will tell you how to 
make that floor lastingly beautiful. Experiments waste money~ 

you can avoid them by reading these authoritative chapters on — 


Finishing New Floors Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Dance 
Hardwood Floors Floors 
Pine Floors Fini: Woodwork 
Kitchen, Pantry and Interior Woodwork 
Bathroom Floors Stopping Cracks 
Removing Varnish Polishing Auto- 
be and Polish- mobiles, etc 








Pid send your name and address 
and we will mail you FREE this val- 
uable book, together with sample cans 
of Old English Wax and Old English 
Brightener, Write now! Address 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 
1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OLIVIA LINENS 


Block Printed and , Cross Stitched 


Unique, Artistic, and | Highest Grade 
Conservative De- | Material and 
signs Something Workmanship. 

New in Old Cross Stitch 
Patch Work . Sheets and 
Cut and basted Hand Colored 





















or finished Designs. 
Appropriate for Weddings or 
Pe ains rousseau 


A I 
WE **** tro 
2375 Fairfield Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


WRITE £2.22" tists 
OLIVIA, suites 


ART TRAINING FOR ff 
PROFESSIONAL 
SUCCESS 


Interior Decoration 
Costume Design, etc. 
Send for circular. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Non-resident courses, circular. 
Susan F. Bissell, See’y. 2230 Broapway, New Yor«k City. 


























ZED) QUALITY. GIFTS 
Hand - Made Servi “CFT 
SERVING Tray Wagon, «Free Boole wane & iets 
S. N. KAIN, 
302 aaa ARaeY Pittsburgh, Pa. 




























DECORATIVE FURNITURE 
Our Painted Furniture possesses charming individual- 
ity. Unified schemes for single rooms, suites or the 
house complete. “ Danersk Painted Furniture for bed- 
rooms is without equal for beauty of line and color. 


Write for Booklet “*E*’ — The 
New Note in Bed-Room Furniture 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
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)icut Tempzpature = Home 


Below Sixty While Asleep ~ Warm At Waking Time~Even All The Day. 





HIS device has universally become one of 

the requirements of every modern home. 
Its aceurate operation insures healthful tem- 
peratures, fuel economy and does away with 
all attention to drafts and dampers. 







Tf INNEAPOLIS” 
HEAT REGULATOR 

“ The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
The clock attachment enables one to secure 
automatically and silently a resumption to 
warmer temperature at any set hour. 


The ** Minneapolis *’ can be used with ews pene 
heating plant. ‘The standard for over 30 y 


Write for Booklet 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company 
2745 Fourth Ave. S., -  - Minneapolis, Minn. 














NATIONAL SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN 


Unusual things in Jewelry, Glass, Pottery, Leather Textiles 


or Metal Work always in stock, or made to order. 
119 E. 19th Street, N. Y. City 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
erack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color Card 
and information — free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — Dampproofings — Technical Paints 














RARE ANTIQUES. — Furniture (Chippendale, Sher- 
aton, Empire), China, Glass, Brasses, Brie-a-brae, Mir- 
Send for list. 


rors, Lamps. Stencilled Chairs, Trays, ete. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE E. PAGE 


Atwater Terrace 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





GENUINE 


Direct from the Indian to you. Iam 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 


Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 

W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 





NAVAJO RUGS 


U.S. Government living on the Navajo 





This Book 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 

















Contains practical 


suggestions on how to make your 
home artistic, cheery and inviting. Explains how you 
can easily and economically keep the woodwork, piano 
and furniture in perfect condition. 


Building? 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive color 

combinations for interior decorating. If you wish we will 

also send FREE our beautiful colored dollar portfolio show- 

ing panels of all popular woods finished with Johnson's 

Wood Finishes. Take this ad to your dealer— or write Dept. H. B. 2. 

Ss. C. Johnson @ Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
































SET of twelve postcards illustrating 

old nursery rhymes, designed by Mr. 
H. Willibeek Le Mair, will be a delight to 
children. ‘‘ Baa, baa, black sheep,”’ “Here 
we go round the mulberry bush,” and the 
far-famed Mary with her faithful lamb, 
are pictured, among others, with much 
charm and delicacy of color. It is rarely 
that one finds such good workmanship in 
so inexpensive a form. 


SS 


T is the ambition of craftsmen who are 
making the new luster china, so much 
in vogue just now, to obtain rare shades 
and color combinations. The latest of 
these is a lovely copper blue, used in a 
most attractive tea-set, on sale in one of 
the shops. An advantage of this set is that 
the pieces are being sold separately and 
can be made to order. 
Sa 
EAVING is such an interesting oc- 
cupation that home makers will be 
glad to know about a small, compact, and 
efficient loom for weaving rugs not over 
36 inches wide, that is now in the market. 
This loom, besides being an artistic piece 
of furniture, is simple in construction, 
easily operated, and moderately priced. 





NE of the shops is displaying an unu- 

sual ready-to-make bedspread of un- 
bleached cotton, with stamped design, a 
flower pattern in pink or blue to be ap- 
pliquéd on the muslin, and colored floss 
for the appliqué, also, to complete the 
stamped design in heavy French knots. 
Cotton fringe may be purchased by the 
yard as a finish. 


SENT, 
I-94; see “4 


N excellent reproduction of an Ann 
Hathaway chair, mahogany, may be 
purchased for $18, and a rush bottomed 
enameled colonial rocking-chair with 
quaint design of flowers and fruits painted 
upon the back and stretcher rails for $11. 


Ss 3S (T7Z>, 


o> 


a. unusual tables found are: a 
mahogany Pembroke, style of Chip- 
pendale; a small oak one of the period of 
Queen Anne, and a solid little Dutch table 
of maple, well preserved, beautifully dark- 
ened and just right for a tea-table. 


UGS and bottles may be made more at- 

tractive by the use of the hand-carved 
and brightly painted corks shown in one 
of the shops. 


vi 
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GALLOWAY 
TERRA COTTA Co. 
3220 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 



















BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Papers, Furniture, Rugs 
Silhouette Friezes 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 














Coats-of-Arms, Book Plates, Steel Dies, 


Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 


BEAUTIFUL OLD 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


are hard to buy at the right prices. It is my 
hobby to pick one out of a thousand rugs through 
several channels, and my collection is yours to 
select from. My antiques are thick, lustrous, and 
far superior to new rugs. 1 send them on ap- 
proval, paying expense both ways, / price them 
at one profit above cost to me. 
Interesting Monograph on request 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR, U. S. A., Retired 
2 LEITCH AVENUE, SKANEATELES, NEW YORK 
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sanitary LOCKER 
The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, haked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 

Never warps, shrinks, nor swells, Dust 
and vermin proof, e< asily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 

wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 

trated circular. 

Recessed 1 HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 

Medicine Cabinet Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 


HESS Sa 
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Get Up Warm and Cozy, With the 
Air Fresh and Live 


A Dunham Radiator Trap 


Does away with all pounding in pipes. 
Automatically lets out all air and water 
(coal wasters). Keeps in all vapor. Heats 
radiator immediately all over. It is air 
and water in radiators that cause them to 
half heat. 


B Dunham Packless 
Inlet Vaive 


No packing, therefore no leak- 
ing. Installed at TOP of radi- 
ator, does away with all stooping. 
Three-fourths turn of the lever 
handle entirely opens and closes 
valve. No repeated turning as 
with a screw valve. 








Dunham Economy 


First cost is small. In- 
sures low heating cost. 
Will pay for itself many 
times in coal saved. 








f 
D Damper 
Motor 


Automatically 
opens and closes 
the boiler damper 
in response to 
action of , 
Thermostat 
and Pres- 
Surestat. 


E Dunham 








Pressurestat 
Whenever the vapor | 


(steam) pressure 


rises 


normal, the draught 
is automatically closed. 


is Saves coal. 


pe os 
OSs Re ae | 
BST tessa 


The Dunham Heating System puts an end to dressing Tce 


with teeth a-chatter — to getting up before the rest of 
the folks to shake down the furnace — to having the 
early morning hours disturbed by pounding in the 
steam pipes— to hissing valves and the leaking of water 


onto the walls and floors. 


Dunham Comfort. The comfort of an even temperature gives a rare charm 
to any home. The Dunham System is an automatic servant that never for- 
gets, that never makes a mistake. It keeps the temperature at any desired 
degree during the day. At night, after you have retired, it automatically 
closes the boiler drafts and permits the house to gradually cool as many 
degrees as you wish. Then, in the morning, at four, five, six, or any desired 
hour, it opens the drafts, thus raising the temperature to normal an hour or 
so before you arise. Fits on the wall. 

. ¥ ‘ . Finished in “* Sand- 
Dunham Convenience. Merely set the Thermostat at the highest and Nast" tae: pel 


lowest degrees of heat desired. Set the hours of control as you would an ornamental. Easi- 





_ alarm clock. That’s all. No further attention needed. Dampers will auto- —/y set by woman or 
matically open when more heat is needed and close when the desired warmth pen yO ae 3 es 
is obtained, doing this day and night with dependable correctness. Norun- gay desired tem- 
ning up and down stairs. No overheated rooms. No chilly rooms. perature at any 

hour. 


Vapor) tain coystem 


Dunham Simplicity. It is easily operated. A woman or child can set the Thermostat and 
Pressurestat — as easy as winding a watch. This ozce done, there is nothing more to do — or 
think of. The Dunham is always on the job — day or night — whether you are at home or not. 
With all these advantages the Dunham system is not expensive and can easily be fitted to your 
present heating plant by any steam fitter. 
Investigate the Dunham System before contracting for the heating plant in your new home. 
When moving into a new apartment see that it ts Dunham heated. . Dunhamize your present 
heating system — any steam fitter can do this at a wonderfully low cost and with little incon- 
venience to you. : ; 

Ask any Dunham office how the Dunham System can be installed, or applied to your present 
heating system, or we will deem it a privilege to write regarding your particular heating needs. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago, New York, San Francisco 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Portland, Me. Atlanta Louisville St. Louis Salt Lake City 
Boston Pittsburgh Milwaukee Kansas City Spokane 
Rochester Cleveland Minneapolis Fort Worth Portland 
Philadelphia Detroit Davenport Denver Los Angeles 
Washington, D. C. Indianapolis Des Moines Cheyenne 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
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Illustration of a Queen Anne Walnut Side Table and Georgian Mirror 


HAND-MADE FURNITURE 


N the production of Sloane Furniture, the aim has been successfully 
achieved to perpetuate the best traditions of those leisure ages when 
the elegancies of life demanded the highest degree of craftsmanship 
and decorative value in household appointments. 








As a result, the fine handsmade Furniture on display in this estab- 
lishment may be depended upon to meet the most exacting require- 
ments for that which is artistically correct and intrinsically worth the 
prices at which it may be purchased, 


W. @ J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators, 


Furniture Makers. 


Floor Coverings uv Fabrics. 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh St. 
New York. 
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ONE END OF THE LIVING-ROOM AND LIBRARY IN THE HOME OF MR. BERTRAM 
GROSVENOR GOODHUE IN NEW YORK CITY 
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NE of the problems in building a city house is the 

question of the ground dimensions. In the country, 

we have all the space there is, but in the city we are 

often confined to a plot resembling half a small sus- 
pender or a piece of pie. Still, through these very limitations, 
we often get wonderful effects, as Wordsworth delighted in the 
sonnet’s scanty plot of ground. He is a true genius who can 
make his obstacles his allies. So, from time to time, even in New 
York, we come upon remodeled dwelling-houses which give us 
pause. We stop in the clangorous street, and there descends upon 
us the spirit of peace which beauty always brings us. Such a 
house is the house of Mr. Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue. 

As would be expected of the dwelling-house of an architect 
so closely and triumphantly connected with ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, it would be classified as an example of the general 
Gothic type. Nothing compendious about it, of course. It 
would never serve to give a Chautauqua student Gothic at a 
Glance. There are no pointed arches, no 
cusped window heads, no pinnacles, no 
crockets. Such things in the circumstances 
would be neither practicable nor desir- 
able. But the Gothic spirit may be seen 
in the carved bosses of the cornice, the 
patterning in the brick work, and the 
character of the wrought-iron railings and 
the entrance gate. 

Mr. Goodhue’s plot is.of the suspender 
variety, being eighteen feet wide and sev- 
enty-four feet deep, and the house, itself, 
follows one of the best known of the two 
or three general arrangements to which 
houses on such a plot would seem to be 
confined, the norm in this case being the 
central staircase hall, with a room in 
front and a room behind, all bathrooms, 
closets, etc., being squeezed together in 
close proximity to this central hall, so 
that the rooms may gain their maximum 
size. 

The house is an alteration of one of 
the brown-stone, high-stooped houses 
which Henry James described as being 
cut out of chocolate, and therefore one 
has to go down three steps from the side- 
walk level to reach the front door. 

Once inside the entrance hall, the vis- 





HOMES OF WELL-KNOWN 


THE HOME OF MR. BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHU 
BY ROBERT CRAIGHEAD 





One has only to glance at the typical brown- 
stone front on either side of Mr. Goodhue’s house 
to get an idea of the unusual quality of this facade. 


ARCHITECTS 


E, NEW YORK CITY 


itor is struck with the curious but attractive combination in 
the woodwork — gum-wood and cream-white enamel. On the 
right is a chimney breast of Moravian tile, with a small fire- 
place. The treatment of the original floor of white marble tiles 
with little black lozenges is unusually interesting. The white 
tiles have been stained a dull yellow, and for the black lozenges, 
green Moravian tiles have been substituted. The design on 
these is a very unusual swastika pattern which Mr. Goodhue 
found in Persepolis, and made over to Mr. Mercer. 

Arrived at the top of the staircase, one is given one’s choice 
of entering the living-room on the left or the dining-room on the 
right, the connecting corridor being paneled in gum-wood with 
a barrel-vaulted ceiling of tinted plaster. In the center of this 
hangs an altogether delightful lamp of glass and silver, the handi- 
work of the late Mr. Caldwell. 

Marked on the plan of the house is a drawing-room, but the 
drawing-room is really a living-room, and if you will pardon 
the Irishism, the living-room is more of a 
library than anything else. Toward the 
street, is a great five-light bay window, 
whose square divisions, filled with leaded 
glass set in English steel casements, make 
it the most Gothic feature of the whole 
house. The fireplace is surrounded by a 
single row of tile strongly Persian in 
character and colors. These, Mr. Good- 
hue will confess, were painted under glaze 
by himself, and he will explain that the 
single row is due, not to any desire on 
his part to emulate the early Victorian 
mode, but to impatience and lack of time 
— the eighteen tiles having taken all his 
evenings for about three weeks. Even 
now he threatens to take them out and 
substitute double rows of tile from Tunis 
or Pilkington or the Durant kilns. 

The library walls are paneled in chest- 
nut of a pleasantly warm tone and there 
are beams of the same material running 
across the ceiling. One turns naturally 
to the more movable furnishings of the 
room. In one corner is a cabinet of oak 
with very interesting old hardware that 
turns out — another Irishism — not to 
be a cabinet at all. It is nothing more 
or less than a very especially designed 
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The entrance hall is almost austere. The woodwork is a mixture of gumwood and 
cream-white enamel, and the chimney breast is of Moravian tile. 


upright piano. Running across the face of it, just above the 
keyboard is a Latin inscription in Gothic riband letters, so 
that there is a double reason why it is hard to make out. The 
legend, however, is well worth both deciphering and translating, 
for it runs as follows: — 


The Sons of Jonas Chickering made me, Bertram 
Grosvener Goodhue clothed me, and God breathed 
into me a soul in the Year of Health, 1907. 


Why should the most widely diffused musical instrument be 
so ugly? It’s due again to the terrible question of space. The 
grand piano retains some suggestion of the grace of its lovely 
ancestress, the harp, but the upright —! 
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In a corner of the living-room is a cabinet of oak that is no 
cabinet at all, but an especially designed upright piano. 


This five-light bay window in the living-room, filled with 
leaded glass set in steel casements, is the most Gothic 
feature of the whole house. 
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Mr. Goodhue has solved this problem, and even when the 
cabinet is opened, there is no disillusion, for we are spared the 
black vulcanized rubber and white celluloid keys of commerce. 
Instead, they are of boxwood and coromandel. 

The colors used throughout the rooms are brown, dull brick- 
red, green, and tan. The first is given by the woodwork, and the 
green mainly by the heavy curtains hanging at the entrance and 
window; the others are found running through rugs, frieze, etc. 

And everywhere, of course, are books —the best of all decora- 
tions. We have often wondered why books have a decorative 
value that would seem out of proportion with their actual physi- 
cal beauty. The most beautiful book in the world is not the 


This piano is a thing of interest and beauty. It is a legitimate piece of furniture, 
harmonizing with the chairs and tables in whose company it finds itself. 
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The top floor contains the 

servants’ bedrooms and the as ae 
= : UPPER. PART OF ws aceren 
upper part of Mr. Goodhue’s WORK RO 
workroom, which is two sto- 


ries in height. 
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STAIRCASE HALL 





The whole of the second floor 
and rear of the third floor orp 
are taken up by bedrooms, 
bath, etc. 
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Entrance hall and service 
quarters. 




















The front part of the third 
floor is given over to Mr. 
Goodhue’s own personal work- 
room. 





The first floor is given over to 
the living-room and dining- 
room. 
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most beautiful thing in the world, exquisite though it be. There 
must be some psychological or spiritual explanation of the 
effect books have on us; we must realize unconsciously some- 
thing of what’s inside the books; we must dimly feel that 
much of human life, and much of divine life, too, lies recorded 
on those innumerable 
pages of macerated rags 
covered with funny lit- 
tle marks made with 
shoe blacking, to bor- 
row Gautier’s phrase. 

The dining-room is 
simpler than the living- 
room, although wemake 
the comparison in no in- 
vidious sense. The plas- 
ter ceiling is richly mod- 
eled; the walls, up to 
the top of the doors, are 
dark; the panels are 
brown, the stiles, rails, 
and mouldings green. 
The effect of the whole 
is to all intents and pur- 
poses black, broken at 
the mantel by a facing 
of Moravian tile, with 
three panels above of 
the same material. The 
general blackness of ef- 
fect sets off the plate on 
sideboard and serving 
table. Save for an old 
Dutch chest of oak, the 
furniture in this room 
is of mahogany. 

The whole of the sec- 
ond and the rear half of 
the third floor are taken 
up with bedrooms, 
baths, etc., but the third- 
floor front is Mr. Good- 
hue’s workroom—he 
would rather resent 
having it called studio 
or den. It is really, if 
we may be permitted to 
say so, a glorified garret, 
that ideal place to work 
in where, in Stevenson’s 
phrase, one can go and 
havea “‘hell of hisown.” 

The triple window is 
leaded with diamond 
quarries. The center 
light is a patch of color 
by Mr. Harry E. Good- 
hue — a representation 
of the Emperor Charle- 
magne returning from 
Roncesvalles, with a 
quotation from the old 
French “‘Song of Roland’? — Vers dulce France chevalchet l’em- 
perere. 

This room is also paneled in chestnut, and has no proper ceil- 
ing, but is carried up to the peak of the mansard with roughly 
planed trusses between which the roof boarding is exposed in its 


is all of mahogany. 





A very beautiful and home-like side of the living-room. The fireplace tiles were painted 
under glaze by Mr. Goodhue himself, and are strongly Persian in character and color. 





The walls of the dining-room, up to the tops of the doors, are paneled in brown, with 
stiles, rails, and mouldings in green. Here, but for an old Dutch chest in oak, the furniture 
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picturesque unevenness. At one end is a fireplace without man- 
telshelf or wood- or stone-work of any kind. This mantel is in 
the form of a broad sheet of tile pierced only by the fire opening, 
and is an unusually successful example of how Moravian tiles 
may be effectively used. Most of these tiles seem to be little 
more than small bricks, 
but are spotted at more 
or less regular intervals 
with dull-red and un- 
glazed tile of a larger 
size upon which are in- 
cised knights, dragons, 
centaurs in armor, and 
the like. 

Above, and ap- 
proached through a hid- 
den and mysterious top 
story, which the photo- 
grapher was not per- 
mitted to approach, is 
a sort of musicians’ gal- 
lery, whose simple bal- 
ustrade is supported by 
semi-newels, the bot- 
toms of which termin- 
ate in a couple of enter- 
taining bits of carving 
by Kirchmayer, of Bos- 
ton, one representing 
Handicraft, and the 
other Design. The first 
is a fourteenth-century- 
looking young man 
kneeling on a saw horse 
on which he is cutting 
a piece of joinery; the 
other represents a me- 
dizval scribe at work. 

Everywhere are old 
pictures and sketches 
by Mr. Goodhue or his 
friends, — old rapiers, 
old guns, old every- 
thing, suggestive of life 
and use and memories. 
Facing the north light, 
is a great table or desk, 
and the drawing-board 
on it, bare when we saw 
it save for immemorial 
marks and scratches 
and the charrings from 
uncounted generations 
of cigarettes, seemed to 
us in one sense at least 
the real heart of the 
house. This was the 
plane of creation, yes, 
the plain of creation, 
too; for here had taken 
place many struggles, 
this had been the scene 
of many a victory in which the ideal conception had been forced 
to manifest itself in the concrete form of surface, color, and line. 

We have spoken of this room as being an ideal place to have a 
“hell of your own”’ in, but inevitably the complementary picture 

(Continued on page rzv) 










































A somewhat elabo- This mantelpiece 











rate moulding be- may be seen in the 
low the depressed Van Deusen house 
under surface of in Hurley, built be- 
the shelf, gives this tween 1720 and 1744, 
mantelpiece a dis- by a blacksmith. The 
tinctive, rich effect. size of the mantel is 
It is found in the old six feet by five; the 
stone parsonage in most noticeable fea- 
Hurley and has the ture is the side pilas- 
same general dimen- ters tapering from 
sions as those men- the top to end ab- 
tioned. ruptly in the base. 








MANTELPIECES FOUND IN OLD 
DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSES 
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di on This mantelpiece was found inan old‘Dutch if This mantelpiece, 
EM telpiece in an house on Bergen Beach, Brooklyn. The ne found in the Sen- 
os house, one of the earliest built by the ie ate House, King- 


old stone house 
not far from Kingston. This house is no- 
ticeable for its large and high rooms with 
paneled walls. It was probably built by 
one of the wealthier families somewhere 
about the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. This mantelpiece is somewhat larger 
than those usually found; it is still in use. 
Notice the depressed under surface on the 
lower side of the shelf. 


ston, N.Y., is sim- lis 

ple and dignified, about six 
feet long by five feet high; the 
house was one of the very first 
built in Kingston, dating about 
1676, and was partly destroyed 
in 1777. Beyond the plain lines 
about the fireplace, the tooth- 
ed ornamentation deserves es- 
pecial notice. 


Dutch, is made entirely of wood, and has ib: 
the long sloping roof extending well over i 
the front of the house. The sides of the 
house are covered with immense shingles. 
This fireplace was in the “best room.” It 
is an admittedly chaste affair and the rather 
elaborate ornamentation is in keeping and 
in the same good taste. 
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DISTINCTION AND CHARM DUE ———e 
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N the January number of the magazine, we spoke of the treasures we might pick 
up in old houses, if we only kept our eyes open. We will all own that no new 
mantel, at least no new wooden mantel, can be quite as beautiful as an old wooden 
mantel, yet how few of us ever think that any but the very rich can afford to 
incorporate parts of fine old houses in their new houses. But if we keep our eyes 
open, we'll see things. For instance, it is not impossible that old mantels with propor- 
tions and mouldings as good as the ones on this page may be just waiting for us to 
rescue them from oblivion in some old house about to be destroyed. 

Four of these five mantelpieces may be found within four miles of each other, in 
those typical old stone houses, along the Hudson River, which the old-time builder- 
architects knew so well how to combine with wood and brick for picturesque effect. 
These stone houses are long and low, only one and a half stories high. The mantel- 
pieces in these old houses are about six feet long by five feet high, actual measure- 
ment, with a very narrow shelf; the wood-work is all hand made; many of the 
old-time tools, with which the mouldings and other ornamentations were made, may 
still be found, cast aside in forgotten corners of corn-cribs or other sheds. The labor 
expended on these mantelpieces was that of a lover of his work, so different from the 
machine-made affairs of to-day. 
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UR country is, even yet, a new one; but, granting this, 
we have a long and a romantic heritage in wooden 
houses. It begins with the log hut in which the early 
settlers crudely lived. Following it came the hut, 

scarcely less crude, of timbers squared. Then the framed 
house, oak-pinned, with its protective covering of hand-wrought 
boards or shingles, held in place by hand-wrought nails. These 
earliest houses had the human touch upon them and were at 
once alike and different in all particulars with the differing 
personal accents of their makers. With the breaking up of 
the people into trades, there came about gradually a greater 
uniformity in building; for the carpenters, conserving their 
efforts, arranged for the manufacture in quantities of their ma- 
terials and practiced a method of putting these together which 
converged toward the best. This method differed for different 
places, warped in their several directions by conditioning factors 
of climate and other things; and out of these differences came 
the various colonial styles. We all know the New England or 
Southern houses, the New York or Pennsylvania houses; but 
many of us do not know that within such limited sections there 
are local types as well. Salem, Newburyport, and Portsmouth, 
for instance, are all in New England, but the good old houses of 
each are distinctive of that place alone; and within these special 
places, the dominant types are varied with the period of build- 
ing. Not all of these are wooden, but many are, and the good 
ones grow out of each other in style in a continuous develop- 
ment. The tradition is a worthy as well as a native one and its 
continuance alone should warrant wooden houses to the end of 
time. 

The forests out of which those early houses were created, 
disappeared long ago. For this reason, people say lumber is 
scarce and dear; and they think because of this, that they must 
build of brick or stone. But this conclusion is at fault. You do 
not buy much Eastern lumber now in Eastern markets, but there 
remains a bountiful West. The pine you get from Michigan is 
not the pine of Maine, the pine our fathers used; but it is pine 
and has the qualities of pine and there is plenty of it; and by the 
time it is exhausted the present movement toward conservation 
will have reforested the East. You may build your house: of 
brick or concrete for one reason or another, but you need not do 
so because of any lack of wood. 

It has been said that wooden houses are short lived, a fact of 
proof in many instances, no doubt; but it applies to short-lived 
wooden houses only. The question is, what is it that gives life, 
longevity, to any house. One knows, of course, that a stone out- 
lasts a shingle or an old pine board; but one also knows that 
wooden houses of early date are still standing, intact; while 
many masonry buildings of a later time are little more than stone 
piles on the ground. Nor is this a matter of care and up-keep 
merely: a subtler something is behind this fact. There is a spirit 





A Grinling Gibbons carving from the library at Holme Lacy. 
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of life of houses as there is of bodies, and the two are not dis- 
similar at bottom. To make a guess at what this is one must 
refer again for just a moment, to the past. 

The first thing one sees about the old wooden houses illus- 
trating this article is that they are genuine in the matters of time 
and place. They could have been built only when they were and 
where they were; and only the people (not the individuals) who 
did build them could have built them. They express these peo- 
ple; and they express them at a definite period of time. In other 
words they fit into the chronology of the tradition mentioned 
here, above; and this it was in part that hands them down to us 
to-day. Others like them perished, one may say, and that, of 
course, is true; but how many others of a merely upstart type 
have perished too? — and have any of this latter sort come down 
to us with time? Enough of the old houses linger to perpetuate 
their kind, and to insure unbroken the sequence of tradition. 

That many good old houses, wooden houses, have been lost, 
is not because they were built of wood. Nor is it merely because 
they blocked the onward march of civilization and therefore fell 
before it — 

“Poor windlestraws 

On the great, sullen, roaring pool of Time 

And Chance and Change!” 
This too, of course; but something was lacking, which made 
the demolition easier than it might otherwise have been: some- 
thing which, when added to tradition, preserved their more 
fortunate contemporaries. And this, it may be hazarded, was 
nothing but a genuine love of home and a true affection for the 
houses as such. If you do not love your house it will not stand 
through sequent generations; and if you do, it will not stand un- 
less it is a good one; and to be a good one, it must have its roots 
of style and type in good traditions. One guesses, therefore, that 
the spirit of life in houses, whether of brick or wood, is merely a 
happy juncture of tradition and the love of home. 

The old fellows loved their houses and perhaps, especially, their 
wooden houses. They impressed their individuality upon them 
and wooden houses are very impressionable indeed. They take 
a something from each present occupant, and more easily than 
brick ones do; they retain and pass it on to others, a recognized 
but still unnamed inheritance for which one does not pay in 
current coin. 

A house that has been really lived in is a human thing; you 
will find old houses that are more human than many of our 
men to-day. Go into some old attic or a summer kitchen that 
remains unplastered and look at the timbers that were cut and 
squared and pinned by human hands: the intimate personal 
impress still is on them. Sleep under an old roof in company 
with timbers and wide boards which have sheltered other people 
for two hundred years or more. When you have done any of 
these things, and done them understandingly, it will take a 
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House at Walpole, Massachusetts, built in 1912. Derby and Robinson, 
Architects. 


more compelling force than pride and a better reason than 
doubt of the enduring qualities of this material, to keep you 
from building your house of 
wood. 

To-day of course our boards 
and beamsare sawed, our shin- 
gles and clapboards also; we 
no longer build in the old way, 
noremploy the old-time crafts- 
man. But the trees which yield 
our lumber have changed only 
in their location. We can still 
use cypress, “the wood eter- 
nal,” or the familiar pines, or 
the beautiful California red- 
wood, or the sturdy Douglas 
fir, or the old faithful north- 
ern hemlock or spruce. Your 
house of wood is economical, 
more so, in first cost, anyhow, 
than one of brick or stone or 
concrete. It may even be ques- 





house. What a chance here, in your finish, for variety of effect! 
A brick is a brick; you can change its size and shape, its color 
and its texture, but you cannot make it any other unit than it- 
self (nor do you want to), it will always be a brick. But wood 
is a more general term: it may be a shingle or a clapboard, or a 
plain board joined with its fellows into a smooth surface; it 
may be a piece of siding, or it may simulate a wall of care- 
fully cut stonework as it does in old Mount Vernon. There 
are other possibilities besides, as any one with some imagina- 
tion and little regard for precedent, can prove. And what a 
chance for variation of itself of any unit chosen, — in size 
or ornament, or combination. Take a clapboard. It may have 
a thick butt, moulded or unmoulded on the edge, or it may 
have a thin one; it may be wide or narrow, or of graduated 
widths. So on, with shingles, siding, blocks. Every well-consid- 
ered use of any variation, will give, in character, a different 
house; yet every house is built of wood. 

The possibilities are multiplied again, when you consider 
color. All woods have colors inherently their own. Do nothing 
to the surface of the board and it will take new hues and shades 
from contact with the weather, and these will change, progres- 
sively more beautiful, with 
years. The place of exposure 
alters the effect; and the soft 
brown, a little smoked per- 
haps, of some old attic may 
have become for the exterior 
of an ancient barn a wonder- 
ful silver gray. Natural effects 
may be again increased in 
number by artificial means: 
and every painter knows how 
one can play with color in a 
wood by means of oil and stain 
and pigment. 

The opportunities for self- 
expression in the use of wood 
will open to you in proportion 
as you look for them. Wood is 
impressionable: you use it and 
it comes to know you. Build 


tioned whether a small house The Capen House at Topsfield, Massachusetts, built during the second — house of ‘wees and panier 
should ever be of anything but half of the 17th century. It is well preserved through restorations. home will be your friend, an 


wood. Wood is durable, as we 

have seen, and the proof of this again is in these pictures of old 
houses. In the old days when they filled the walls with brick, 
they sometimes put pine clapboards over this to protect it from 
the weather. Wood is flexible beyond any other used material: 
you can bend it to your will; or, it might be friendlier to say, it 
is more responsive to your will. It will conform to your wishes 
as to size and shape: you can cut it or twist it, or bend it into 
a curve. When you think of your house, its design and construc- 
tion, it does not hamper your imagination, as stone does, by its 
known inflexibility. 

Consider for a moment the scope of wood. Take it first in its 
simplest use, the plain smoothed board: think of the use that has 
been and can be made of this. Every one has observed the panels 
and the dados of the old houses, both made of single boards two 
feet in width, or more. How easily, with what seeming artless- 
ness, these are set around a room! Yet how effective and how 
substantial! At the other extreme from this simplicity, the 
Grinling Gibbons carving, bewildering in its intricacy, its in- 
finite detail! A few days sufficed for the finishing of the room of 
plain panels, perhaps, while the old craftsman spent, no doubt, 
as many weeks of patient labor in carving around the portrait of 
some English nobleman, a little swag of intermingled fruits and 
flowers. And both the long time and the short employed upon 
the same material, — wood! Or turn to the exterior of your 
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you will say proudly of it, like 


the old man in the ballad: — 


“T live in a wooden house 
On a hill, by the side of a road.” 





a 


Short House, Newbury, Massachusetts, built about 1717. We are indebted 
to Mr. Albert Hale for the permission to use this photograph from his book, 
“Old Newburyport Houses.” 











IN THE SPIRIT OF OLD SALEM 


BY PHIL M. RILEY 


O design a cottage 

appropriate for 

erection in a city 

like Salem, Mass- 
achusetts, is a problem 
worthy of earnest, intelli- 
gent study. A Spanish 
Mission tendency, for ex- 
ample, would be like a sun- 
flower in a phlox border — 
conspicuous, obtrusive, and 
alone. The same is true of 
the Italian villa, the English 
half-timber house, and all 
the other picturesque types 
so often grafted upon our 
soil, and usually without 
success. It is even true in 
lesser degree of our several 
so-called colonial types which have evolved along the Atlantic 
seaboard, such as the snug, shingled Dutch farmhouse of New 
York and New Jersey or the larger Germantown house of stone. 
Indeed, in a city where all the best architecture is colonial and 
at least century-old, mature thought always convinces the dis- 
cerning home-builder that safety lies within the bounds of local 
traditions if one would have his new home live in accord with 
its older fellows. In the hands of a resourceful architect such 
a conservative course should ensure a home of character and 
distinction, for in the adaptation of several motives of proved 
worth to individual needs and modern uses, will come a new 
and varied ensemble sufficiently related to the past yet by no 
means conventional. 

It is that adherence to early local traditions in architecture, 
and their further development, which perpetuates the distinctive 
character of each of the older sections of our country, preserves 
its own peculiar picturesqueness, and so ensures a panorama of 
refreshing variety rather than constant monotony as one travels 
from place to place. Thus has rapid transit by train and motor- 
car transformed a consid- 
eration almost unthought 
of by our grandfathers into 
a matter of real concern to 
us to-day. Undoubtedly 
something of this idea was 
sensed by those architects 
of the Middle West who, 
realizing their lack of any 
early local traditions for 
guidance and _ inspiration, 
have done so much pioneer 
work toward the develop- 
ment of an original style 
typifying the conditions 
under which they labor — 
the “Prairie School,” so 
called because it every- 
where accentuates the hori- 
zontal. Much that has been -- 
done in its name has no 





excuse for being, but its 
basic principles are logical, 
and the notable accom- 
plishments of those who 


The pedimented doorway of 
the Hodges-Webb-Weeks house, 
erected in Salem in 1800. This 
has fluted pilasters with pleasing 
Ionic capitals. 





The Maria Goodhue house at Danvers, Massachusetts, erected in 1690 and 
destroyed by fire in 1899, of which the Morrill house represents virtually an 
exact copy. The space under the eaves is filled with plaster. 
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fathered it consistent and 
attractive. 

Granted, then, that local 
colonial traditions provide 
the best motives for a mod- 
ern home in any old Ameri- 
can town or city, to design 
a cottage in the spirit of 
Salem architecture is still 
not so simple an undertak- 
ing as casual thought might 
seem to indicate. True, the 
motives of our so-called col- 
onial style possess the rare 
quality of being readily sim- 
plified for a modest home 
or elaborated for a mansion; 
do they not grace equally 
well the cottage farmhouses 
of Long Island and the plantation mansions of the South? But 
these extremes are the results of dissimilar adaptation direct 
from the published works of the Renaissance, whereas architects 
of to-day more often take their inspiration from early American 
translations still existing, than from the original sources; the 
pioneer work is over, and wherever we may be located, we do 
well to develop our own inheritance, for it means more to us 
than the original sources ever can, and has by no means reached 
the full flower of its perfection. 

Of all the colonial types, the story-and-a-half gambrel roof 
house makes the best cottage, giving most for a moderate expense 
and with the least waste space. It is essentially a Dutch tradi- 
tion, however. The gambrel roof houses of Salem, dating about 
1750, are two stories and a half in height; like the large, square 
houses of later date and for the most ‘part three stories high, 
they are far more pretentious, having been built with the 
wealth brought from over seas in the East India trade, and so 
furnish no precedents of notable yet modest character for 
direct adaptation. Thus the charming cottage which the archi- 
tect, Mr. A. G. Richard- 
son, has worked out for Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Morrill, 
2 Cedar Street, must be 
looked upon in the light of 
a real achievement. 

In his search for a cot- 
tage prototype in Salem, 
Mr. Richardson, of neces- 
sity, went back to the days 
of Philip English and the 
*‘cod-fish aristocrats,” back 
to the first period of Salem 
architecture, dating about 
1692, and selected the lean- 
to of which there are many 
in New England and several 
of note in Salem. The Nar- 
bonne house, erected before 
1671, and the John Ward 
house with its famous over- 








In the adaptation from the old 
Meeks doorway, that of the Mor- 
rill House, erected in 1915, shows 
round columns in place of the 
pilasters. 


hanging second story, 1684, 
two of the oldest dwellings 
still standing in Salem, were 
lean-tos, as is the birthplace 
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of President John Adams at Quincy, Mass., also a 1684 house. 
This type, although picturesque in mass and outline, is severe 
and almost colorless in facade and devoid of embellishment, but 
Mr. Richardson saw the possibilities it offered for elaboration and 
at once undertook to solve one of the most interesting prob- 
lems of his career. 
Happily, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morrill proved 
to be sympathetic 
and helpful clients 
and rendered valu- 
able assistance. 
Having admired old 
doorways, win- 
dows, blinds, stair- 
ways, and the like 
in Salem, Newbury- 
port, and other 
neighboring towns, 
they had many use- 
ful suggestions to 
contribute. 

The resulting 
house as it stands 
complete to-day re- 
presents virtually 
an exact copy of 
the Maria Goodhue 
house in Danvers, 
erected in 1690 and 
destroyed by fire in 
1899. Its long roof-line, formed by the lean-to continuation at 
the same pitch, contributes a uniquely appropriate character to 
the modern architecture of Salem and was found to provide a 
very practical way to bring the piazza and all service appurten- 
ances under one roof, thereby saving expense and avoiding all 
leakage complications common to roofs considerably broken by 
gables or dormers. Reference to the plans will indicate how this 
lean-to construction provides for the pantry and rear entrance 
through a cold-room in which the refrigerator is placed, the 
cellar bulkhead, and a generous storage space, especially useful 
for trunks, adjoining the rear bedroom above. 

The exterior embellishments savor of the practical, for the 
most part, and are the better for it, including the doorway, 
blinds, lintels, fanlights in each gable, a cornice along the front 
under the eaves, and a 
glazed piazzaat the rear. [im 
No one who has seen the . 
pedimented doorway of 
the Hodges-Webb-Meek 
house at 81 Essex Street, 
erected about 1800, will 
doubt the origin of that 
on the Morrill cottage. 
One notices the absence 
of sidelights, so often a 


The stairway is an Ipswich type with a mahog- 
any rail and three square, slender banisters on 
each step. 
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Salem feature, yet this 
simple design accords well 
with the modest nature 
of the entire structure. In 
the translation, too, the 
fluted pilasters with their 
pleasing Ionic capitals 
have become round col- 
umns always lighter in 
effect and more graceful. 
Square fluted columns 





The Morrill House, built in 1915. 
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without capitals, however, have been applied effectively to the 
glazed piazza at the rear. 

Attractively spaced with moulded panels after the manner of 
several century-old examples nearby, the door itself differs from 
them in the substitution of glass bull’s-eyes for the two small 
upper panels. The 
double blind-doors 
before it, with wire 
screen-cloth on the 
inner side, so often 
seen on old colonial 
houses, also vary 
slightly from the 
conventional type 
as do likewise the 
window-blinds in 
the omission of a 
middle cross-rail. 
The idea may have 
been taken from an 
old Newburyport 
house or the Wil- 
liam R.Colby house, 
93 Federal Street, 
Salem. The hard- 
ware indicates care- 
ful selection and 
includes a charm- 
ing brass knocker 
and thumb-latch 
with a glass knob 
on the blind-door outside. In the arch above, hangs an old 
ship’s lamp wired for electricity, a clever and useful reminder 
of the early days of Salem’s prosperity. One notices, too, the 
quaint wrought-iron S blind-fasteners; in fact, only an electric 
push-button betrays modernity. A characteristic fence, with 
round, pointed pickets and simple rail and base between four 
stone posts, completes a picture of genuine charm even though 
one longs for gate-posts of wood like those of the side, or slightly 
heavier, and steps of granite. 

The well-proportioned windows contain twelve-paned sashes 
like most of those in Salem, lending scale and picturesqueness 
to the facade. Their moulded architraves or jambs follow con- 
ventional lines, but the lintels with their attractive corner- 
blocks, although of wood, recall the hand-cut marble lintels 
so often seen on brick 
houses. And the way in 
which the second-story 
lintels engage the plate, 
which has gained the dig- 
nity of a cornice through 
its vertical fluted groups 
and surmounting bed- 
moulding, is strongly re- 
miniscent of our earliest 
New England houses. 

Within, one findsahome 
of size and arrangement 
well suited to the needs of 
a family of two or three 
persons. The hall, withits 
handsome wainscot and 
paneling under the stair- 
way, extends entirely 
through the house to a 
door opening upon the 
piazza. The stairway, an 


The absence of sidelights, so often a Salem 
feature, accords well with the modest character 
of the house. 
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Ipswich type, with a mahogany newel, hand-rail, 
and three square, slender banisters on each step, 
runs up to a landing and turn two steps below 
the second floor where three mullioned windows 
light the upper hall. A handy clothes-closet 
occupies the space beneath the stairway, and 
the cellar stairway is reached through a door 
under the landing mentioned above. 

Two elliptical arches at opposite sides of the 
hall, those ever-welcome interior features, pre- 
sent charming vistas to the right into the large 
living-room with its four windows, and to the 
left into the dining-room with its four windows 
and beautiful fireplace mantel. At the rear of 
the hall, another narrower arch opens upon a 
passage between dining-room and kitchen. All 
of these more important rooms are white enam- 
eled and beautifully wainscoted, the pilasters of 
the arches being fluted and the cap- 
rail of the wainscot being hand- 
tooled and ornamented with deli- 
cately executed applied work. The 
band, consisting of alternate ver- 
tical flutings and rosettes, is often 
seen in the best work of Samuel 
Mclintire, the foremost woodcarv- 
er, architect, and master-builder of 
Salem. 

Well arranged, of ample size, and 
lighted by two windows at oppo- 
site sides, the kitchen is a practical 
sort of room done in Southern pine 
wainscoted with beaded sheathing. 
Its varnished wall-paper in shades 
of brown may be washed to keep it 
clean like the brown linoleum on 
the floor. Rag rugs, a range of 
good size, a loud-ticking antique 
clock, and a comfortable rocking- 
chair suggest that simple, homelike 
warmth and good cheer that one 
always likes to associate 
with the New England 
kitchen. The sink is lo- 
cated in the pantry with 
its many carefully planned 
shelves and drawers, al- 
though an additional gen- 
erous dish-closet opens off 
the kitchen. 

On the second floor, the 
room over the living-room 
provides a master’s cham- 
ber of exceptional size and 
attractiveness, getting the 
morning sun. At its rear 
end, a door between twin 
beds opens into a large 
closet. This is about 9 X 14 
feet, carpeted, electrically 
lighted, and has fifty-eight 
hooks for the family ward- 
robe. The bathroom, with 
the regulation white fit- 
tings, occupies a space at 
the front of the house the 
width of the hall, and the 
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other front chamber is the guest-room. Being directly over 
the dining-room, and so adjoining the chimney, it likewise has 
a fireplace with a simple, dainty mantel. 
the room back of it, the space between the chimney and 
the outside wall has been utilized for a built-in wardrobe. 


In both this and 


The chamber back of this is no- 















DINING PcaOM 





First-floor plan. 


DRESSING, RM 


Second-floor plan. 





Looking from the dining-room across the hall into the living-room through the 


elliptical arched doorways on either side. 
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PARLOR 


ae 3: (a table chiefly for the fact that a 

| French window opens from it upon 

KITCHEN ) eee a sleeping-porch, glazed in for rough 
weather, at the rear of the house 
a —_ and, like all other rooms, is under 

t _h He Be the single main roof. A storage 





closet over the pantry, as already 
mentioned, offers an ideal place for 
trunks used too often to be taken 
to the open attic above. 

Altogether it may be said that 
this snug, comfortable-looking co- 
lonial cottage finds a sincere wel- 
come among the best new houses of 
Salem. It proves that this primi- 
tive Puritan type, with its severe 
old-fashioned lines and many seem- 
ing limitations, nevertheless lends 
itself readily to the dictates of modern arrange- 
ment and equipment, and that when dignified 
by the addition of suitable ornamental detail of 
a slightly later period it becomes a notable ex- 
ample of real architectural worth. 

We said in an earlier paragraph, that this 
house is virtually a copy of an old house in 
Danvers. This is true taking the design as a 
whole, but the statement should be somewhat 
qualified as to details. The plaster cone has 
been omitted from the new house, for instance, 
and something is lost in this omission. These 
plaster cones were not very frequently employed, 
and their rarity is usually coupled with distinc- 
tion and charm. The original porch, too, in its 
importance is typical of Salem. This porch mass 
might have been taken over into the Morrill 
adaptation in the form of a 
portico, which might have 
given additional interest to 
the facade. In detail, it is 
not as elaborate as most 
examples. Usually the cor- 
ner boards are strongly 
accented. Sometimes they 
are even advanced to the 
dignity of pilasters, as in 
the case of the Derby-Ward 
House on Salem Street, in 
which house, indeed, the 
pilasters not only turn the 
corner of the porch but are 
repeated against the wall. 
These details, though typi- 
cal of Salem, are superflu- 
ous in the present instance. 
Other and minuter differ- 
ence of detail need not be 
called into notice. It suf- 
fices that the architect has 
clung to tradition in gener- 
al, and that he has achieved 
an admirable result. 























FOUR DOORS BY SAMUEL 











A doorway in the Pierce-Johonnot- 
Nichols house, Salem, built in 1800. 
A comparison of the doors on this 
page is an interesting study in archi- 
tectural detail for which McIntire 
had an exquisite sensitiveness. 


Inside of the front door of the Pierce- 
Johonnot-Nichols house in Salem, 
built in 1782. This fanlight is de- 
lightful, and with the fluted pilasters 
and the eight panels, has the general 
effect of an Adam feeling. In Feb- 
ruary, 1915, we showed the outside 
of this door. 
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Samuel McIntire designed nearly all of the best 
houses in Salem from 1782 to 1811. To him is 
due our heritage of classic workmanship still to 
be seen in that town; yet he never went abroad, 
and gained all he knew from books, and from the 
shipbuilders and carpenters of Salem. The free- 
dom with which he adapted the work of foreign 
masters to native conditions may have been largely 
due to his being almost entirely self-taught. In 
an article on McIntire by Walter A. Dyer in the 
February, 1915, number of The House Beautiful, 
Mr. Dyer says, “In one sense McIntire never be- 
came a great architect. His houses are mostly 
the square, three-story mansions of the period 
that leave much to be desired in the way of grace 
and variety. His fame rests rather on the beauty 
of the embellishments of these houses — their 
doorways, window frames, cornices, gate-posts, and 
their incomparable interior woodwork.” The 
woodwork was almost invariably made of white 
pine, abundant in New England and excellent for 
carving. 
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These details are of the first 
door on this page. Notice 
the charming variation be- 
tween the rosette in the cen- 
ter of the loop of carved 
flowers and the convention- 
alized rosette in the cornice. 
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McINTIRE 













































Doorway at “Oak Hill,” Peabody, 
built in 1800, one of McIntire’s finest 
examples. The medallion of a basket 
of fruit and flowers in the plain space 
over the door is very lovely. 


The Cook-Oliver house in Salem, in 
which is this doorway, was built in 
1799. This is, perhaps, McIntire’s 
most famous house. Expense was 
not considered, and he placed here 
some of his finest interior woodwork 
and carving. 
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LIGHTING 


FIXTURES 























Hanging colonial hall 
lamp. Hanging lamps 
may be adapted to the 
height of the room by 
changing the length of 
the chains. This lamp is 
an excellent design. 








Colonial torch finished 
in brass or Butler’s sil- 
ver. It is an exception- 
ally graceful design. 
This is 140 the full size. 





Old English bracket. 
Copper riveted with sil- 
ver nails. These are ex- 
cellent used in the same 
room with the candela- 
brum at bottom of page. 
Nine inches high. 





This colonial sconce 
comes in brass or silver, 
and also with three 
branches. Twelve inches 
high. 





Desk or bedside 
lamp on a pivot. 
Sixteen inches to 
top of shade. 


Copy of an old 
colonial oil lamp. 
Thirteen inches to 
top of shade. 





Colonial mantel lamp 
in bronze. Nineteen 
inches to top of shade. 











BY NONIE DAVIS TUPPER 


HERE is one thing every home must have, and that is light; 

and yet making light a thing of beauty is almost a lost art. 
If you were to make a little journey through house after house 
along any of our avenues or even to a lovely suburb, in how 
many rooms would you find artificial light given out with any 
thought further than that the man of the house should see to 
read his newspaper, and that the table around which the family 
gather should give forth some sort of illumination? You would 
probably see machine-made gas or electric fixtures, poor in 
design and of cheap metal covered with gilt, or, if they were 
expensive, they probably would be worse, for they would be 
more numerous and elaborate. A chandelier with rococo arms 
that twine and twist in many directions and finally end in glaring 
mazda bulbs or gas mantels is hardly a thing of beauty, and the 
wall brackets are apt to be of the same hybrid family. They 
make us wonder if modern luxury has any beauty, and we sigh 
for the age of the shining old candlesticks and oil lamps which 
were a part of our grandmothers’ drawing-rooms and which 
have, alas! spent many years in attics and junk shops. 

Gas was the first offender. In the first joy over its practi- 
cal value, candles and lamps were discarded and, the imagina- 
tion of the manufacturer being small, and mid-Victorian designs 
with French influence being the fashion, a flood of poor and 
cheap fixtures was put upon the market and there was no 
choice for the buyer. He thought fixtures must be ugly, or per- 
haps he did not know they were ugly. Some people are not yet 
enlightened. 

Then the mission deluge came. Mission designs had the 
virtue of simplicity but they were quite as bad, being 
square and heavy and not suited to be the 
bearers of light. Electricity helped 
the situation a little, for many 
people discard- ed the drop- 
light and _ its unsightly cord 
(an electric cord can be almost 
concealed), but in its place came 
homely _ brass and iron lamps 
with colored glass and metal 
filigree with the light diffused 
through beaded fringe. It seemed like a hopeless situ- 
ation until an inspiration struck some dealer, who 
was more artistic than the others, to bring back 
into service old lamps, and_ to convert even vases and 
ginger jars into useful <<xaqe@™&, as well as beautiful 
things. With FDS this as a be- 
ginning, the 


Old English hammered candle. 4¢signers set 
about repro- stick wired for electricity. Eight- ducing colonial 


and old Eng- een inches high. lish together 
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This may be used with 
shades or with the tiny 
tapering bulb which bet- 
ter simulates a candle 
flame than this spheri- 
cal bulb. An unusually 
attractive chandelier. 





An inconspicuous and 
charming colonial brack- 
et that harmonizes with 
the sperm-oil lamp at 
top of page. This is 
the full size. 





A side bracket in 
Gothic design. The de- 
tail of this design can 
be seen in the double 
bracket at the bottom of 
the other page. It is 
ecclesiastical. 





The same Gothic de- 
sign arranged for candle 
electrics or for gas. 
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Double colonial fix- 
ture for either gas or 
electricity. Plain and 
excellent. One eighth 
full size. 





Colonial bracket in sil- 
ver with alabaster shade. 
This shows the influence 
of the Brothers Adam. 
It projects 8% inches 
from the wall and is 9 
inches high. 





Double bracket, colo- 
nial torch design. This 
may be used with shades, 
but gains in simplicity 
without them. One- 
eighth full size. 





Another Adam design 
in bronze or silver with 
alabaster shade. Both 
of the designs are par- 
ticularly beautiful. This 
one is ten inches high. 






fixtures vary at different 
value of copper and 
ets can be _ bought 
to almost any price. 
design may be made 
are not prohibitive. 


The prices of lighting 
times according to the 
brass, but good brack- 
from $1.50 apiece up 
Fixtures of exclusive 
to order at prices that 





An alabaster bowl for 
indirect lighting. 





with the best French designs in brackets and chandeliers. 
Those who were fortunate enough to find these, threw away 
the offensive old blunders and replaced them with fixtures 
which were practical as well as good to look at. This exchange 
is going on now, I am happy to say. 

Another form of lighting, which has its use as well as abuse, 
is the indirect light. The advantages of this are, first, the 
opportunity to use fine alabaster bowls, which diffuse a soft 
glow, and, second, that a large room can be evenly lighted for 
occasions when a good deal of light is necessary. Usually 
however, the comfort and charm of a room are increased by 
unexpected lights and shadows. In stores and public buildings, 
indirect lighting has proved very successful. 

For the dining-room, the most perfect light is candles, and 
some people have clung to them through all the passing fads and 
fashions. For those who prefer a light hung over the table, a 
silk shade made on a wire frame of good shape may be used, 
though in some rooms a reproduction of a fine old chandelier 
with candles made for electricity would be most suitable. 

But beauty and use are not the only things to consider in 
lighting a house. As in all other furnishing, we must ask if the 
fixtures are appropriate to the style of architecture and if they 
fit in with the surroundings; then, there is the placing to give 


them value as lights as 


Wall lights should be pra 


too high or too low, = /; 


fi 


or window frames, /; H/ 


monious whole. 
sider whether they are as 
which is the great test, and 
blend with the decorations 
The placing of outlets and 
out while one is building a 
easy matter. Few architects 
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A double colonial 
bracket the shades of 
which have just the right 
curve for the bases of 


the fixture. 

















Colonial single brack- 
et with prism pendents. 
There are charming 
double brackets of this 
design; prisms are al- 
ways delightful. One 
eighth full size. 





Chippendale bracket 
with Chinese lines in 
gold bronze, fourteen 
inches high. The shields 
are in harmony with the 
design; shades would 
not have been. 








colonial room. Mahogany standard Ca rved wooden 
lamps, paintedand amp with silk shade. gilded (in an an- 
tique finish), and Height, 5 feet 9 inches. (Continued on page xxiv) 








The double bracket 
of the Gothic design 
shown on the other page. 
The cross furnishes the 
motif for this design. 
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This is a modern English house, by Ernest Gimson, at Charnwood, Leicestershire, 
which embodies the architectural traditions of the neighborhood. 


THE STUCCO 


HOUSE 


BY DAVID D. BARNES 


O one who cares for the technique of a water-color 
sketch, there is scarcely to be found a more exciting 
place than a certain corridor in the Boston Art Mu- 
seum. For, along the entire length of one wall of this 

enticing passage, is ranged the Museum’s own selection from the 
holiday sketching of one of the world’s master hands. Mr. Sar- 
gent’s brush at play, as here, is no less amazingly skillful, no less 
selective and revealing of the quality of his subject than in the 
portraits by which he has distinguished the wealthy. 
Interesting as it is to follow the vigor, the joy of color, and the 
holiday moods of these drawings, it is not for these that I would 
bring them into notice. It is the enduring quality of such genius 
to whet our unsharpened eyes to a perception of the secret of 
beauty in things which our heedlessness has made common. 
Look at one of these sketches. The subject is nothing more 
than a small cubical hut, its white plaster walls broken only by 
a single green door. But these walls 
are patterned by the blue and violet 
shadows of trees behind you and they 
glow with the reflected light from 
some wall or cliff, also unseen. Have 
you realized that your house so con- 
spires with its setting to enrich itself? 
Have you seen it take to itself unsus- 
pected depths of color in its shadows 
and warm to arich ivory in the full sun- 
light? There is no other material,I be- 
lieve, with which we build our houses 
that so much possesses the property 
of capturing all the changing light of 
the day as the flaked or nubbly sur- 
face of a plaster wall. Plaster has 
much of that quality which painters 
call ‘“‘atmosphere.” Its varied texture 
as the light plays across it produces 
almost an effect of luminosity. Again, 
to use the painter’s slang, it is “alive.” 
I have seen a wall on a day of summer 
haze, nearly irridescent with subdued 
color. This color in plaster is not alone 
inherent in the materials of its compo- 
sition but must be accounted for by 
that quality which it possesses to a 





A modern stucco house at Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
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peculiar degree of giving transparency to the light and shadow 
thrown upon it. Thus it is not accidental that the acute Ger- 
mans, striving always for greater illusion in their theater, should 
have built a plaster apse for the back of their stage. Colored 
light thrown into this vault gives an impression of immensity of 
distance beyond the setting of the scene, which a painter could 
only despair of producing. 

No material commonly available for our domestic use is of so 
ancient a lineage, and none has had such honorable connections, 
or shown such versatility. 

The mud-brick temples and palaces of Assyria, even some- 
times the huge stones of Egypt became dignified when decorated 
by dressings of fine stucco. In the remoter parts of old Greece, 
where marble was not available, the builders did not scorn a 
stucco of marble dust in which they could more readily work the 
refinement of their mouldings than in the limestone structure 
which it covered. Remembering its. 
high associations, this may be called 
the most democratic of all building ma- 
terials: although it has decorated the 
gardens of the Popes, it has also been 
the age-long dependence of the peas- 
ant. It is, in fact, through the survival 
of this latter humble usage that the 
craft of stucco has reached our day. 
Wherever the cottage of the peasant 
has attained an individual charm, ex- 
pressed in sturdy walls and grace of 
outline, its rough masonry has been 
plaster covered. 

The vineyard bordered podesta of 
Italy, sometimes boasting an arched 
doorway or a primitive loggia; the 
higher roofed farmhouse of Brittany, 
wearing, as its most perfect adornment, 
a garland of vine trained along the 
eaves; the country cottage of England, 
sunk in an opulent garden, and roofed 
with thatch of flags, with roses, lilies, 
and larkspur gleaming against the 
white walls and framing the casements: 
—these are the most perfect wall 
houses in the world, and they may well 
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be refreshing models for our over- 
strained imaginations. None of these 
types were built for a single genera- 
tion— their solid construction implies 
the hope of the continuation of the 
race. And this suggestion of durabil- 
ity, imparted to plaster by its long 
association with sturdy structures, is 
no doubt a chief element in its charm 
for us. Not even the flimsiness of the 
hasty construction of the present (a 
passing phase, let us hope) can quite 
obliterate this old impression. 

The traditions of material have 
been best preserved in England, and 
it is there we look for its most charac- 
teristic expression. Perhaps we have 
even come to associate it chiefly with 
the English house. Certainly it has 
been nowhere used with a greater 
sense of its value in design. The low 
broad wall surfaces and high gables, 
where the expanse of walls is well 
balanced by grouped mullioned case- 
ments, and the whole adequately 
roofed, all contrive to give the house 
the appearance of having grown. Es- 
pecially is this true when the house is 
the foreground of a garden. The gar- 
dening instinct of the Englishman has 
fully grasped the value of the neutral tone of plaster walls as a 
foil for color. Therefore he plants against his house, not away 
from it, and comes personally to familiar terms with his garden. 

No architecture (especially no domestic architecture) can be 
good that is not an organic growth outward from the life within. 
So long as we borrow here and there from our neighbors without 
assimilating what we take, we shall continue to live in toy houses. 

Our manner of life grows more and more informal, and we re- 
quire a freedom in our houses that is not met by the rigidity of 
the houses of our earlier days. The Englishman, preceding us in 
this direction, has unaffectedly carried his habitation along with 
him, as he has always done though he went to the ends of 
the earth. This is because his house is built really to be lived in, 
and by him, and it therefore has an air of reality and a person- 
ality of its own. One can by no means go to the length of claim- 
ing it as an axiom that plaster 
isthe medium best adapted to 5 
this informal type of house 
towards which we seem to be 
approaching. So great, how- 
ever, is the persuasiveness of 
the precedent set by these 
candid English houses, that 
in our thought of them, they 
have usurped plaster as their 
own. There is good reason 
for this. These houses have 
significance not alone because 
they express the way of life 
of the occupants, but be- 
cause they have also been 
designed with the greatest 
economy of means. The fruit- 
ful service of such restraint 
is to compel attention to the 
essential materials in hand, 
and force the skill and inven- 
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Wyck House, at Germantown, Pennsylvania. Begun 
1690, restored and added to throughout the eighteenth 
century. This photograph shows the earlier and later 





Barton St. Mary, in the South Country, designed by E. L. Lutyens. 
Built about 1905. 
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tion of the worker to expend them- 
selves upon the highest development 
of these. How graciously the plaster 
wall responds to careful treatment, 
the charm of the most unpretentious 
English cottage is ample proof. 

We have examples in this country, 
notably in colonial Germantown, 
which show it to be perfectly fitting 
to formal surroundings and the urban- 
ity of the “quiet, staid, shapely” 
houses for which Stevenson averred 
his affection. Many of the smaller 
and most delightful villas of Italy are 
likewise of stucco, the treatment of 
which, by its refinement and ingenu- 
ity, shares the perfection of all the 
Italian crafts. 

For centuries the European work- 
ers in plaster have passed on the tra- 
ditions of their craft, constantly add- 
ing to its capacities and extending its 
variations of treatment. They did 
not limit themselves to experiments 
with wall surfaces alone, fascinating 
as were the possibilities here. They 
took every advantage of the plastic 
material to avoid harsh outlines: to 
model the surfaces in slight undula- 
tions which should break the glare of 
sunlight into countless faint and ever-changing shadows, — to 
accent the elements of their designs with varying textures. 

In our modern use of plaster in this country, we are only 
just emerging from the period of apprenticeship and cannot 
yet handle it with the facile skill of familiarity. Towards this 
goal we are fast developing, but we need a more thorough ap- 
preciation of the qualities that make stucco work distinctive. 
We must accept only the hard crisp finish that is charac- 
teristic of not only the beauty of a wall but of its durability. 
This almost vitreous, weather-defying surface can only be 
gained from the proper mixing of the plaster, and the process 
requires the greatest judgment. The good workman achieves 
his results by a sort of intuition that indicates a flair for his 
craft. Such skillful workmanship is of the greatest importance, 
since amateurish or incompetent handling will inevitably result 
in a soft and sodden mass 
that cannot by the great- 
est leniency be called good 
stucco. 

Stucco worthily made will 
bounteously repay its choice 
as a wall covering. It is a 
rebuke to our transitory ways 
of building, for it scarcely 
knows deterioration. This 
characteristic permanence is 
proof against even the harsh- 
ness of our climate. As the 
stucco wall ripens with age, 
it grows more mellow in tone 
and with no loss of vitality, 
no claims for constant atten- 
tion and repair, — it contrib- 
utes by its quiet influence, to 
the repose which is an ele- 
ment in the success of all 
good houses. 
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The influence of 
Chippendale in his 
Chinese period is 
shown in the lat- 
tice-like design of 
this detail of the 
balustrade. 
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This flat-topped 
newel post, com- 
posed of a circular 
curve of the rail is 
a logical and lovely 
conclusion of the 
long line of the 
rail from the third 


story- 
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Stairway in the Pierce-Johonnot-Nichols house in Salem, 
: Massachusetts, built by Samuel McIntire in 1782. The 
2 window at the first landing is very lovely. Windows of 
this type are called Palladian because they are character- 
istic of the work of Andrea Palladio, an Italian architect 
of the sixteenth century. 


CENTURY-OLD STAIRWAYS WELL WORTH COPYING 2 
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This stairway, and the ones on the opposite page, are all from north- 

ern colonial houses of the last quarter of the eighteenth century, except 

s one, which was built in 1805. They have a simplicity and elegance that 
is an inspiration to any one about to build. It is, of course, very diffi- 
cult to make an exact reproduction of any part of a fine old house, but 
= fine old houses, like all beautiful objects, are invaluable because of the 
feeling of admiration and emulation they awaken in the beholder. In 

the case of the stairway on this page, for instance, we get an idea 

of the gracefulness that is possible in the customary narrow stairway 
running up one side of the customary narrow hall. If we imagine 

this stairway as a line dropped from the side of the wall in the third 

story down to its final curve at the newel post, it helps us to visualize 
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The stairway at the second story, showing the graceful 
turn on the landing. = 





with what firm and continuous suavity the three stories of 

the house are held together. Think of the stairway in 

your new house as a continuing and ascending line and 

This photograph gives an idea of the third floor and the charming see whether you do not begin to feel unexpected chances 
hall sitting-room at the south. for beauty. 
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Staircase, Cabot-Lee-Kilham house, Beverly, Mass., 1773. The boxed The graceful turn in the staircase in Hon. David P. Waters’ home in 
understair treatment is seldom used nowadays, but it may be made Salem, Mass., built by McIntire in 1805. The long sweeping curves 
effective when the risers carry a continuation of the paneling. give an effect of height and airiness that approaches fragility. 
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In the Salem house where this staircase is, McIntire lived for many A well-balanced stairway in a house at Jamaica Plain, Mass., built in : 
years. Built in 1770, but not by McIntire. It is an excellent solu- 1803. This landing is as successful in its way as the one on the other = 
tion of the difficult problem of a right-angled turn in a small compass. page, although here the turn is affected by angles, not by curves. 
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Through its correspondence departments, THE House BEAUTIFUL ts 
glad to answer so far as possible all questions on house construction, deco- 
ration, and upkeep. We have now established the following departments: 
Architecture, Garden and Orchard, House Lighting, Inside of the House 
(dealing with practical and scientific problems), Interior Decoration, Land- 
scape Architecture, and the Shopping Guide. 

It is important that readers give us detailed information as to their needs. 
Questions regarding architectural and structural subjects should be accom- 
panied by all necessary plans or drawings. Name and address should 
appear on all plans sent. It is impossible for us to make any quotations on 
building costs. The service of the Shopping Guide is open to all readers 
of the magazine ; but the service of all other departments is for the exclu- 
sive use of our subscribers. 


TRANSPLANTED HAT the deuce,” said Edwin Drood 
ARCHITECTURE to himself, “‘is a Chinese pagoda do- 
ing on the foot of my bed?” 

We are quoting from memory. It may not have been a 
pagoda at all. Poor Edwin was coming out of a pipe nightmare, 
but often, in our soberest senses, we are prompted to a like 
exclamation. 

““What the deuce,” we ask ourself, “‘is a French chateau, a 
Greek temple, a Swiss chalet doing in an American landscape?” 

We have seen an actual pagoda, bells and all, in an American 
suburb. What a house to come home to after a strenuous day 
in the leather swamp! Could any American husband and father 
read the Brooklyn Eagle or the Boston Transcript comfortably 
in such a place as that? 

We crave variety — a perfectly good craving; but the trouble 
is that we fancy we can get it by lifting bodily all sorts of diver- 
sified houses from their indigenous soils. We forget that it is as 
impossible to transplant houses as full-grown trees. And even 
more we forget— and perhaps it’s natural—that certain 
styles of houses are indigenous to American soil; that we have, 
somewhat to our surprise, perhaps, an actual American architec- 
tural tradition. 

This is none the less American because in New England and 
the South it came from old England, in New York from Hol- 
land, and in California and certain portions of the South, from 
Spain. The English are fond of poking fun at the American 
language, and usually some American linguistic sharp doughtily: 
answers that the American language is really English undefiled, 
and he proves it by quoting locutions that New Englanders or 
Kentucky mountaineers have retained from the time of Shakes- 
peare. Yet the English are right except in their invective. 
There is an American language, no more to be scorned than a 
younger brother in his father’s house. Who can doubt that 
Emerson and Thoreau, Howells, Frank Norris, and Mark 
Twain — to mention names at random — wrote in American? 

True variety is to be gained, not by forcing heterogeneous ele- 
ments together, but by letting native elements grow. The de- 
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velopment in architecture, as in everything else, is almost bio- 
logic. Take the original colonial farmhouse, built by a carpenter, 
rooted in the soil, suited to the landscape, answering simply 
every daily need. This might be called a single cell; but as the 
needs of the dwellers in it grew, as their tastes developed, the 
old house threw out extensions and verandahs, and what not, 
somewhat as the amoeba developed stomach and legs. The old 
house changed; the new houses were unlike the old; until, at 
last, we have a pleasing variety, but based on uniformity, an 
organic life. 

We are told so often that we have no traditions that we are 
in danger of believing it. Our youth is made a reproach to us, 
but that is an evil that every year will help to cure. And be- 
sides, we’re not so very young, after all. Sometimes we figure 
to ourselves the nations of Europe as men of seventy-five or 
eighty — whose worldly wisdom often overreaches itself, as in 
the case of the present war. In this view, America would seem 
to be in the idealistic early twenties. Youth has its traditions as 
well as age. It is well for us to realize that not alone in archi- 
tecture and literature, but in art, music, manners, and morals 
as well, there are such things as American traditions. And we 
can be proud of them, too, not because they’re American, but 
because for the most part, they’re unusually good. 


THE APOTHEOSIS HE relation between ornament and 
OF MUD structure in architecture is one of 
those problems we like to tease our- 
selves with from time to time. When that architectural genius 
among our tree- or cliff-dwelling ancestors conceived the idea of 
placing one stone upon another, he formed the prototype of 
houses made of individual units, and when some other genius, 
dabbling in mud-pies, fashioned the mud into a rude wall, we 
had the beginning of concrete construction. Some other genius 
of the stone age, noticing that mud walls were apt to crumble, 
mixed twigs and branches with the mud, and behold, the 
principle of reinforced concrete was adumbrated in the human 
mind. There’s very little that’s new under the sun, after all. 

The dwelling built of stones, the beginning of the post and 
lintel and the arch construction, was probably not ornamented 
at first. It was hard to scratch designs on stones, and the 
esthetic instinct was probably expressed in the shape of the 
building, a true union of structure with ornament which the most 
puristic purists of to-day could hardly find fault with. The 
mud dwellings, on the other hand, were probably embellished 
with adventitious ornament. Who could resist making designs 
in such plastic material — pictures of his dog or his wife or his 
neighbor’s wife or the saber-toothed tiger he had slain in mortal 
combat? 

In process of time, for various reasons, the mud construction 
fell into desuetude, but the stone construction flourished and 
flowered into the perfect examples of Greek, Roman, and 
Gothic architecture we are so familiar with through reproduc- 
tions. Ornament flourished, too, of course, until Gothic churches 
became veritable nosegays in stone, but ornament always bore 
some real or easily fancied relation to construction. 

When, however, we discovered a cement almost as strong as 
the cement of the ancient Romans, and when, for the reinforce- 
ment of boughs and twigs used by our arboreal ancestor, we 
substituted steel, reinforced concrete construction came into its 
own, and brought problems absolutely new in our experience. 
We could build houses now of any shape and practically any 
size. We could build a house like a colossal Easter egg standing 
on end, or a serpent in a fit. Naturally we did n’t know what to 
do with so much liberty; we were almost frightened; and we fell 
back on old forms; we poured our new wine into old bottles. 
We built Corinthian facades of cast iron, we put up monumental 
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buildings apparently of stone but really supported by steel cores 
and trusses. A half dozen columns twenty feet in height and 
three feet in diameter would support a structure forty stories 
high. It gives one a nightmare feeling to walk up Broadway 
and realize that scarcely a single office building would stand up 
if it were supported as it seems to be. 

Of course the purists were in terrible travail of spirit, as they 
always are. They claimed, in the first place, that the limits of 
structure in the old forms having been reached abroad, replicas 
or adaptations of Gothic or classic examples in America were 
meaningless, hardly more valuable than plaster casts in muse- 
ums; and on the other hand, they would n’t accept the new re- 
inforced concrete construction. It was as new in architecture as 
the moving picture is in art. 

We are sorry for the purists, but we can’t agree with them. 
We would no more abolish the traditional forms of architecture 
than we would the traditional forms of art. The sonnet as a 
form still lives, even if Shakespeare and Keats and Wordsworth 
have passed away; and once in a blue moon some genius arises 
who can breathe new life into the ballade, the rondeau, the vil- 
lanelle, etc., even if their structure did reach its apogee in 
renascent Italy and France. 

As for concrete construction, we grant that often it gives us 
quivery qualms; but we realize that it is the architecture of the 
present and future, that it serves a necessity of modern life. All 
we are waiting for is that this extremely utilitarian medium may 
express itself in terms of beauty, and as we fancy that we have 
noted the development in the moving picture of a new and 
distinctive form of art, so in reinforced concrete construction, we 
fancy that we have discovered a new and distinctive form of 
beauty. 

One way to develop our esthetic sense is to discover beauty 
where we imagined that only ugliness existed. We have Joseph 
Pennell to thank — to say nothing of Turner — for causing us to 
appreciate the beauty in chimney-stacks, railroad bridges, and 
gas-tanks. The other way to develop an esthetic sense is to in- 
form utilitarian things with the spirit of beauty. This is already 
being done with reinforced concrete. It lends itself well to 
experiments in texture and color, it admits of the use of tile, it 
can let in as much of God’s sunlight as we want. How many 
churches in America spring as lightly heavenward and give 
us such a feeling of aspiration and peace as the Woolworth 
Building? 

We predict that some day some American genius will create a 
great cathedral. Rooted in the earth, it will soar, multiform but 
simple, like a consecrated grove. It will have the resilient 
strength that only steel can give. It will be wonderful in color. 
It will have marvelous windows such as the world has never 
seen. 

Of course we have n’t worked out the details of this cathedral. 
Details are a bore, anyway. We simply pass on the conception 
of it to our architectural friends for what it may be worth. 


IS THERE A HESE are great times for the rakers of 
SUBSTITUTE esthetic muck. Nowadays, if one wants 


FOR KULTUR? a lecture or an article to be followed with 

entranced attention and applauded with 
enthusiasm, there is no more dependable subject than the de- 
plorable quality of American poetry or fiction or opera or archi- 
tecture. At each new fulmination we, the great reading public, 
hang our heads and beat upon our breasts and become convinced 
anew of our crass barbaric vulgarity. 

One of the latest critics to heap fuel on the bonfire of our 
esthetic pride is Mr. Arnold Brunner of New York, who, speak- 
ing before the National Institute of Arts and Letters at their 
recent meeting at Boston, complained of the architectural dis- 
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orderliness of our cities. American buildings, taken individually, 
may show good architectural work, he told us; seldom are they 
combined harmoniously. Brick and stone, Gothic and Moorish 
and Renaissance, skyscrapers and low bank-buildings are jum- 
bled together. Taking Broadway as an example, Mr. Brunner 
showed the possibilities of a place like Columbus Circle, with 
its ample space and its imposing park entrance. Yet here, he 
pointed out, there has apparently been no codperative effort 
architecturally to unify — or at least to harmonize — the sur- 
rounding buildings; Columbus Circle is a failure. And so, de- 
spite fine buildings here and there, are Times Square, Herald 
Square, and Madison Square. The worst of it is that Mr. Brun- 
ner’s verdict is one to which we must unwillingly assent. Any 
one who considers, by and large, the architecture of American 
city buildings, must be reminded of the judgment of a famous 
schoolmaster upon his pupils: “Individually you are gentlemen; 
collectively you are cads.” 

In many ways it is a disheartening situation, and we can 
imagine the Optimist and the Pessimist discussing it. The Pes- 
simist sees no ray of light in the outlook. “So long as we have 
a political system founded on liberty,” he says, “‘just so long 
must we expect patchwork city-planning. Smith, Jones, and 
Robinson have different tastes. To force their houses or their 
office-buildings into a common mould, would be to substitute 
compulsion for the liberty they hold more sacred than anything 
else on earth; it would be to Prussianize them. Coherent city- 
planning and freedom are mutually exclusive; one can be gained 
only at the expense of the other. While the American continues 
to revolt at Kultur, our Columbus Circles will remain in discord- 
ant and asymmetrical ugliness.” 

Luckily the Optimist is not entirely disheartened by this 
melancholy prognostication. Admitting that the Pessimist’s 
position is fundamentally sound, he nevertheless sees a streak 
of light in the west, and looks for brighter days. “Think back 
fifty years,” he replies, “‘and see how the public taste has been 
purged since those days of mansard monstrosities; little by little 
we are going forward. May not the step from individual taste to 
coéperative taste perhaps come before long? In the develop- 
ment of a football team, attention is directed first to individual 
play, then to team play, until toward the end of the season the 
single object is the perfection of the team as a working unit. One 
likes to think that some day Smith, Jones, and Robinson will 
have developed far enough to learn to pull together without the 
assistance of Kultur and the heavy hand of the policeman; that 
they may voluntarily agree to work out a coherent architectural 
scheme, to subordinate their individual whims to the beauty of 
the city, — not giving up their individuality for a flat Prussian- 
ized uniformity, but at least learning to put Columbus Circle 
ahead of Smith’s theater and Jones’s hotel and Robinson’s 
store.” 


THE CHARM OF 


|, jared persons are sensitive to the 
OLD FIREPLACES 


charm of old fireplaces. It lurks in 
the shadows, surrounding the radiance; 
in the sooty bricks, which have a hidden depth; in the rug- 
ged, uneven joints of lime-mortar. It is an influence out of the 
long past. You cannot get this old charm, all of it, in your new 
fireplaces; but you can approach it. Fireplaces should not be, 
as some think, a mere matter of new bricks and new mortar; 
or, if new, they should not have the effect of newness. Much 
quality is lost to a room when the fireplace is designed carelessly 
and executed unskillfully; and that person who thinks himself 
satisfied when his flue catches all the smoke, as it must, is pre- 
cisely the one who, not knowing what ails him, seeks in ever 
new surroundings the elusive comfort which he craves. 








OR house building, 

brick is an ideal 
material. It is good to 
look at, is fireproof, 
and its maintenance 
cost is low. A brick 
house gives an impres- 
sion of permanence. 
It is a_ substantial 
member of the com- 
munity; it comes to 
stay. With the mini- 
mum of care it will last 
indefinitely as good as 
new. 

To the builder of 
the small home, cost 
is the first considera- 
tion. Until compara- 
tively recent years, 
the use of brick in 
such work was excep- 
tional. Nowadays, the introduction of low-priced brick tile, and 
similar material, is bringing about a great change. A house 
built of an impervious brick, laid in cement mortar, tempered 
with 20 per cent of its bulk of lime mortar, will last for years 
without any maintenance except pointing up in exposed portions, 
such as chimneys, parapet walls, and so on. Window frames 
and sash, cornices, and other trim will need painting and repairs, 
but this expense is slight. A slate roof will largely take care of 
itself for a long period. A brick house with a slate roof offers 
considerable resistance to fire from outside sources, and if trim be 
of stone and sash and frames of metal, so much the better. Brick 
walls can be covered with vines without any material damage, 
and the vines allowed free growth. Under ordinary country or 
suburban conditions, good brick-work will steadily improve 
in appearance as time goes on. Proper planting and the use of 
vines will soften the hard lines common to all new work, and 
brick walks, terraces, garden walls, steps, and the like, will all 
help to harmonize house and site. Rain, snow, and sun will 
weather and mellow but neither fade nor harm good brick-work. 

Among American domestic 
architects, the tendency of 
late years has been to make 
wide use of the very rough 
“‘wire-cut” brick. Ina clean 
atmosphere, rough brick will 
retain its color and has a 
wonderfully rich and varied 
surface. Thus, for country 
work, it is ideal, but when ex- 
posed to the soft-coal smoke 
of our manufacturing cities, 
it is soon discolored, and it 
is next to impossible to clean 
it. Under city conditions, a 
smooth brick is far more de- 
sirable. 

American brick manufac- 
turers are to-day producing 
brick of an _ extraordinary 
range of color and texture 
and the palette of the de- 
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THE BRICK HOUSE 


BY AUSTIN D. JENKINS 


signer in brick has 
been correspondingly 
enriched. By using 
different bonds and 
mortar joints and by 
employing patterns in 
the brick-work, a mere 
brick wall may be 
made as interesting a 
piece of color and de- 
sign as a fine Oriental 
rug. Where pattern 
work is out of the 
question by reason of 
its cost, a very lovely 
wall may be obtained 
by using four or five 
tones of the same brick 
laid at random in some 
common bond. 

Our own colonial ar- 
chitecture and its Eng- 
lish prototypes found expression largely in brick. By using 
light-colored stone or white woodwork in contrast with the brick 
(generally red), monotony is avoided. Wall surfaces are kept 
simple and form a quiet background for those charming elabo- 
rations of cornice, door, and window trim and so on, which our 
ancestors understood so well. 

By every consideration of race, inheritance, and history, our 
colonial architecture has a definite place in our civilization. It 
meets the demands of American country and suburban life as no 
foreign importation can hope to. After long years of abuse, the 
term “colonial” is at last coming again into its own and the 
whole trend of present-day domestic architecture in this country 
is toward a wider and wider use of this delightful style. 

Within a year or two, there has been completed in Cleveland 
a large industrial plant made up of many buildings of different 
types and forms. All are done in brick and terra cotta and are 
designed along the best colonial lines. The effect is attractive 
beyond belief and shows the extraordinary flexibility of the style. 

The increasing popularity of the colonial brick architecture 
the country over has a defi- 
nite effect on the question of 
the brick house. It makes for 
greater permanence in build- 
ing, — an element sadly lack- 
ing in America where we 
build to-day and tear down 
to-morrow. Colonial archi- 
tecture and, to a large extent, 
almost all the later types of 
English work, make a definite 
and strong appeal to the 
average American. We feel 
“at home” with them. Our 
old colonial houses have out- 
worn the fads of a century 
and more, and are still the 
best we have. The general 
public is rapidly awakening 
to this, and the next few 
years are fairly certain to 
witness a still greater pro- 
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gress toward a general and 
intelligent adoption of the 
one architectural style pri- 
marily and peculiarly our 
own. All of which involves a 
wider and wiser use of brick 
in our house building. 

From a constructive stand- 
point, the non-fireproof brick 
house is very similar to the 
frame except that the out- 
side walls are of masonry, 
and that the floor framing in 
each story should be carried 
on steel beams and columns 
so that the inside supports 
may be as free from shrink- 
age as the walls. In the fire- 
proof house, floors and roof 
are of tile or concrete and 
steel. It is never desirable to 
plaster directly on the inside 
of a brick wall. Lath and 
plaster should always be 
placed on furring strips so as 
to give an air space between 
plaster and brick. All brick- 
work next the ground, in 
chimneys above roofs, para- 
pet walls, dormers, etc., should 
be laid in cement mortar. 
Other work may be in tem- 
pered mortar as above de- 
scribed. 

The choice of brick is a 
difficult matter to advise. 
Avoid brick likely to dis- 
coloration through presence 
of salts in the clay. Brick 
should be hard burned, im- 
pervious to water, and non- 
absorptive. Do not judge 
of the effect of brick from a 
sample held in the hand. Go 
and see some building in 
which the brick in question 
has been used. In purchas- 
ing brick make sure that the 
same size and color is likely 
to be in stock for some time. 
This may prevent trouble in 
case of later alterations. 

In connection with very 
delicate detail (as in most 
colonial work) do not use a 
very rough brick. Never use 
rough brick for porch floors, 
hearths, step-work, etc., as it 
cannot be kept clean. 

The rough surface of the 
brick, by the way, is gained 
by the use of stationary wires 
fixed on the mouth of the dye. 
The bricks are first placed in 
the drying chamber for four 
or five days, then wheeled 
out into the kilns. After they 
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are all placed, wood fires are 
started, and coal is added. 
When the waste-water — the 
“water smoking” — process 
is eliminated, heat is brought 
gradually to 1400° Fahren- 
heit and kept there. If raised 
for any length of time above 
this, the bricks would run 
and become a flattened mass 
of ironlike pottery. With the 
starting of the fires the color- 
ing process begins. The fires 
are around the outside of 
the kilns. The layer of bricks 
nearest the kiln wall receives 
greatest heat and action from 
the flames. This produces a 
vitrifying effect on the face 
of the brick, darkening it to 
blue or purple, Vandyke, or 
sepia. 

Thus it is seen that the 
tones of colors become lighter 
or darker according to their 
nearness to the blaze and 
blast of heat. 

The houses shown in the 
accompanying _ illustrations 
are excellent examples of the 
comparatively small house 
built of brick and designed 
along conservative colonial 
lines. There is no straining 
after effects. Each is obvi- 
ously the simple expression 
of a simple plan. Each has 
the quiet dignity and charm 
of well designed and executed 
brick work. 

It should not be inferred 
from the above that domes- 
tic brick-work must neces- 
sarily involve the colonial 
style. The English have for 
centuries used brick with the 
utmost freedom, alone and in 
combination with other ma- 
terials. Modern English coun- 
try - house architecture has 
produced many amazingly 
clever examples of brick- 
work. In America, we have 
drawn largely from these 
sources as well as from the 
Italian, for the prototypes of 
much of our finest work. In 
this article there is space to 
touch only on the colonial 
type. The writer places this 
first as being part of our 
direct national inheritance, 
but, later on, he will discuss 
English and Italian forms of 
brick architecture as adapt- 
able to modern American 
homes. 
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S I look back over the history of our 
house-building, I know that we were 
led. Don’t tell me we weren’t —I 
know better. But you'll agree with 
me when I’ve told you the story; 
and for my part, I believe that we’re 
all led more than we think we are, and 
the more we think we are, the more 
we’re led. 

To begin with, what was it but a 
leading that took me to Rouse’s Point to spend the summer 
just because the name aroused my curiosity? There’s nothing 
much in that name. And why should I have gone to that circus, 
and to the side-show afterwards? And why should a snake 
have bitten the snake-charmer on the wrist, so that all the 
summer folks gathered around, and somebody introduced me 
to Lydia, and straightway I forgot all about the snake-charmer 
and her bite? 

Of course this is the story of the building of our house, but 
first I’ve got to tell you something about Lydia; and the only 
way I can give you any idea of her is to say that she was just 
like your Lydia when your Lydia was twenty, and that I felt 
for my Lydia just as you felt for yours. 

We’re older now — but thirty-five isn’t so very ancient — 
and we’ve had our troubles. Yes, and we’ve had our quarrels, 
too. Often I’ve wanted to shake Lydia, and sometimes she’s 
actually shaken me. Lydia had twenty-seven gray hairs at the 
last census but — bless you! —I never see them. In spite of 
everything, I can’t help seeing Lydia just as she was that day 
at the side-show of the circus, radiant with the eternal heart of 
girlhood. And in spite of everything, I can’t help seeing in my 
own heart the eternal boy. Of course you feel that way, too, 
about your Lydia. So was it then, so is it now, and so will it be 
to the end of the last chapter, beneath which I confidently ex- 
pect to see written, “‘To be continued in our next.” 

Somebody has said that the world will be saved by an in- 
spired fool, and we were fools all right; but we were inspired by 
youth and faith and love, and that’s why we’ve saved the little 
part of the world represented by our house and home;—a sort of 
shrine, you could call it, or a place to get grouches out of your 
system, — depending on your mood. 

We really did n’t know any more than a couple of rabbits, but 
we did know what we did n’t want. We didn’t want a flat. 
When the Steel Hoop Co. moved east and I got married, I gave 
up the road and got an inside position, and just then I managed 
to sell that Michigan lumber land that had been in the family 
ever since my father got it for nothing as a commission for selling 
some other lumber land when he took a trip up the lakes in 1876. 
If I’d only held on to it until now, I would n’t have to work at all, 
I guess. Well, work probably keeps me out of mischief. What 
I’m trying to get at is that we had enough money to build a 
house, nothing elaborate with marble halls and gold plated 
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plumbing, of course; — just an ordinary house for a middle class* 


family such as we are, along with several million of our fellow 
countrymen. We agreed that we did n’t want to live in a flat 
any longer, we agreed that we wanted to build a house, but we 
did n’t agree on everything. 

““What’s the use, Lydia,” I asked, “to go to the expense of 
hiring an architect? Heaven knows what those fellows charge. 
Why not get our plans from one of the women’s papers, or send 
for one of those houses that come already fitted, like a suit of 
ready-made clothes?” 

“Horatio!”’ said Lydia. 
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HOME MAKERS 


WE FIND AN ARCHITECT 


That was all. She always calls me Horatio when she wants to 
be especially scathing. My real name is Horace. 

“We may not know much, but at least we are conscious of 
our ignorance, and that’s the beginning of wisdom. I know I 
have natural taste and I think you have. We are going to live 
in this house and grow up to it, so it’s got to be something worth 
growing up to, something that we’ll never grow beyond. No 
glorified chicken-coop or cuckoo-clock for mine. Well hire the 
best architect we can find.” 

“Oh, very well,” I acquiesced. ‘‘But how are we to find him, 
and how are we to know that he’s a good one when we do? Do 
they stamp good architects with a rubber stamp the way the 
inspectors stamp beef?” 

“If I were sick, you would n’t run to the first doctor with a 
shingle out.” 

“T would if it was an accident.” 

““Well, when it comes to building our house, there is n’t going 
to be anything accidental about it.” 

“T tell you what I’d do,” I said with sudden inspiration, 
“I’d walk along the street until I saw a man who looked espe- 
cially healthy, and then I’d stop and ask him who his physician 
was.” 

Lydia took me quite seriously. 

“‘T see what you mean,” she said, “wait until we find a house 
that especially appeals to us, and then find out who the architect 
was. Not a bad plan, but here in New York, we’re not apt 
to see anything except office buildings and apartment houses. 
I’ll tell you what I’d do if you were sick—I’d telephone to 
the Rockefeller Institute or the Presbyterian Hospital and ask 
them to recommend a good doctor.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘there must be some architectural trade union 
that would recommend a man that at least knew the difference 
between a pipe drain and a pergola.” 

This little talk took place after breakfast while I was trying 
to pull my necktie around parallel to my major axis, and on 
the way to the office, I consulted a directory, and sure enough! 
the architects did have a trade union, the American Institute 
of Architects. My impulse was to telephone them at once, but 
I’ve already learned that it is n’t safe to act on impulse. Mar- 
riage is a sort of partnership in which the wife is senior partner, 
junior partner, stenographer, office boy, and efficiency expert, 
rolled into one. Of course it was n’t a great discovery that there 
was such a thing as an American Institute of Architects, but I 
was so anxious to start our house that I could hardly wait until 
I got back in the evening. 

As soon as I opened the door, I saw that something had hap- 
pened. The electrics were all out in the living-room and the 
candles were lighted — conversational light, Lydia calls it. At 
first I did n’t like that spooky dimness a little bit, but I’ve got 
used to it now, and I rather like it. It surely does stimulate 
talk. 

Of course, we had a guest for dinner — I knew that before I’d 
closed the door, and sure enough, as I came into the living-room, 
there was Lydia in one of her floating-island dresses, and a tall 
young man unlinked himself from an easy chair, and got to his 
feet in sections. 

“This is the Mr. Powell of Boston you’ve heard me speak of 
so often — Aunt Myrtle’s husband’s sister’s cousin, so he’s 
really our cousin by courtesy. It happens that Mr. Powell is an 
architect. He studied at Boston Tech, and the Beaux Arts in 
Paris, and everywhere; and just now he’s with Dobbs and Blobs 
here in the city, and it happened to strike me this morning that 

(Continued on page xzi) 














PREVENTIVE AESTHETICS 
THE SEAL OF GOOD TASTE. PART TWO: THE PERSONAL HALF OF IT 
BY ELIZABETH STONE MACDONALD 
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Unsymmetrical balance. 





to like one house better than an- 
other, but that does not give us an 
authority to insist that, because we 
like them better, they are better. 
Superiority is tested, not by prefer- 
ence but by principle; not by what 
we, as individuals, momentarily care 
for, but by what groups of skilled 
judges in many countries and through 
many centuries have tried and found 


TOURIST with a temper- 
ament was walking alone 
in Wales. One beauty af- 
ter another filled him 
more and more with delight Now it 
was a castle under a wide warm sky, 
its crumbling gray towers seen against 
the purple moorland, and now it was 
a fair green valley stretched con- 
tentedly in the afternoon sun, a lat- 





tice of silver streams threading from An entrance that satisfied five points in the seal. Does not wanting. 
it into the rose-pink mist at the south- it satisfy the sixth too? The second triangle, the one with 
ern horizon. which we complete our Seal of Good 


Bursting with rapture, he came suddenly upon an old gypsy ‘Taste, is composed of three tests derived from the qualities 
woman squatted by the roadside. Upon her his enthusiasm found in all works of art that have stood universal testing. 
overflowed in a cascade of words. She sat like a dumb woman In an ideal judgment, one triangle does not overlay the other, 
under the torrent, and puffed on steadily at her short black pipe. the two are interwoven and interactive. Considered together 
Such indifference was first dampening, and then irritating. The in this fashion, the six points of the seal constitute the whole 
flow of eloquence grew jerky, finally stopping altogether ground for a verdict upon work in any art whatsoever. 
with an acidly flavored sentence, “You don’t care for The standard represented by the diagram applies equally 
beauty, I see!” to ships and shoes and sealing-wax, to tapestry and 

This brought a response. She took the pipe symphony and cathedral. Rightness is a unity. 
from her mouth and moved deliberately until If, therefore, we learn the principles by which 
her calm old eyes met his. “I enjys it,’ she an orderly success is recognized in any one art 
said; “I don’t jabber.” we know them for all the others too. Different 

The laconic rebuke struck home. The man words may be used in their expression, but 
realized that he had let his enthusiasm run their substance is identical. This is a truth 
away with him, that he had been only feeling the that will bear dwelling upon. Whether our 
beauty around him without thinking about it. concern be with the carrying of bricks or the 

Mere emotion in the presence of beauty is laying of them, whether we judge the plan by 
not enough. The action of the intellect must also which they were laid, or the architect who drew the 
be present. Not one among a million of us can in- plan, our action must be taken by the same standard, 
dulge long in pure emotion without feeling the slackness for, as a religious enthusiast said once of the faiths of 















that follows any kind of dissipation. It is really safer the world, “There is but one.” When we begin the con- 

to have thought without much feeling, than to have limitless sideration of the laws that lie at the root of visual delight we 

feeling minus any thought. have to remember first of all, that all art is just some form of 
The basis of ‘feeling’ we have analyzed briefly in our consid- _—_ space division. 

eration of Human Interest, Technique, and Pre-option. These Suppose a dinner-table to be set. It presents an empty ex- 


reactions we apply to every new visual experience and get from _ panse of white linen. Our problem is to divide that vacancy by 
each a different “feeling.” If it is here that our response to dishes and cutlery and napery and flowers, so as to achieve an 
the experience stops, we are in a dangerous predicament, for arrangement at once convenient and decorative. A sculptor faces 
we are setting up our own personalities as the standard by another kind of space division when he models a statue; a painter 
which to measure perfection for our neighbors. We have the when he works at a canvas; a musician when he composes; or an 
unquestioned right to like one picture better than another, or author when he writes. Each has an empty space, either oral or 
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visual, to fill according to 
certain principles. 
principles are identical, as 
we have seen. 

Rhythm is the first to 
appeal to the attention, for 
it is, as Dr. Gulick says, a 
fundamental principle of life, 
“The stars swing through 
heaven in rhythmical rela- 
tions with one another; the sea rises and falls in rhythm; the 
human heart keeps its measured pulsations in the very center 
of our being. All our normal bodily functions work best in 
rhythm. In poetry, in music, in everything that man knows 
that is highest and most beautiful — there is still to be found 
some expression of this eternal principle. Rhythm undcrlies 
art. Its presence is most readily perceived in music — the drum 
is one of the most universal musical instruments. To say things 
over and over in a rhythmical way appeals both to savages and 
to children, and in complicated ways it appeals to adults.” 

Rhythm depends upon repetition. There must also be some 
regular relation between the repetitions. Dr. Ross, to whom we 
owe our sanest and best work in the field of art education, de- 
fines rhythm as “‘a regularity of changes in a regularity of meas- 
ures with the effect of movement upon our minds.” If we listen 
to the tread of marching feet, the meaning of the definition is 
illuminated by example. The ONE-two — ONE-two produces 
a movement of our attention, dragged in the wake of the regular 
change in sound produced at regular intervals. If we take a piece 
of paper and make regular marks on it, first a long, then a short, 
in a row, we are producing a visual march across the page. The 
lines are rhythmic. This is the most obvious form of visual 
rhythm. It is what we might call a focused rhythm. It may be 
otherwise produced by lines that run to the same point, by regu- 
lar increases in the size of spots having the same shape and by 
still further methods that are interesting to hunt for and cata- 
logue. 

In the design for stained glass here reproduced, rhythm is 
insured by much the same methods employed by Alexander in 
his well-known picture, Pot of Basil. Long vertical lines, 
irresistible in their convergence establish the movement. It is 
focused by the curiosity that the designer arouses in the spots 
which occur at the point indicated by the convergence. In the 
case of the glass, there is a further influence in the impulse to 
imitate the movement of the fox, to look up. Beside this fo- 
cused rhythm, there is another sort, usually less agreeable. 
This is oftenest exemplified in surface patterns on cloth or wall- 
covering. An example is shown besides the one we have just con- 
sidered. Here the movement is diffused. The attention does 
move, so that we must admit that rhythm is present, but the 
path of movement may be in any one of a large number of direc- 
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tions. The eye is confused 
at the variety of choice, 
and explores each possibil- 
ity with an insistence only 
comparable to the persist- 
ence of the tongue in touch- 
ing an alien presence in the 
mouth. Anybody who has 
been confined by illness in 
a room where a paper with 
a strongly marked and diffuse rhythm covered the walls, can 
testify as to its painful effect on the attention. This form of 
arrangement is capable of great beauty when carefully handled. 
The chief necessity is to avoid strong contrast between pattern 
and background, and to make sure that movement in some one 
direction is emphasized beyond the rest. 

Balance is the next principle to appeal to our attention. 
Rhythm enabled our eyes to find an orderly path through a 
decorated space: balance brings them easily to rest in the center 
of it. Balance operates in visual effects by precisely the same 
laws that govern its physical counterpart. In teaching this prin- 
ciple to children, we always have recourse to the seesaw as the 
illustration of the designer’s methods of adjustment. The easiest 
balance you have on the plank is when twins play together. In 
that case it is only necessary to seat them at an equal distance 
from the center and the fun begins. In space division, we name 
this symmetrical balance. It is illustrated by the print of the 
rose window in the south transept of Chartres Cathedral. The 
arrangement is more reminiscent of a Ferris wheel than a see- 
saw, but that matters not one bit, for the principle of Mr. Fer- 
ris’s wheel was, like the single plank from which it was gener- 
ated, simply a form, more elaborate, of symmetrical balance. 

In visual effect, where exactly similar forms occur at equal 
distances from the center, we call the order that results sym- 
metry. This kind of arrangement is common in the earliest 
attempts of man at decoration. Perhaps he derived his idea 
from the identical sides of his own body. In Egyptian art, sym- 
metrical balance was practically an invariable rule of arrange- 
ment. The priests exacted it from the artists of the kingdom as 
a religious symbolism. Since the sun, in his path through heaven, 
divided the world into two precisely similar halves, so ought his 
worshipers to do in their creations for his homage. It is always, 
whether in ancient Egypt or modern America, a more or less 
mechanical form of arrangement. We find it in Moslem art 
where again the conditions of artistic production were limited 
by religion; we find it to-day rampant in this land of the free 
which is yet absolutely subject to the tyranny of the machine. 

The other form of balance, which is most descriptively called 
occult, is capable of much more interest and variety than the 
obvious likeness of symmetry. No period or nation has under- 
stood this kind of space division so well as the Japanese in the 
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years just preceding the momentous visit of Commodore Perry. 
In this form of arrangement we cease to deal with twins on our 
seesaw and have, instead, two quite dissimilar playmates. Much 
nice adjustment is necessary in this case to start the game prop- 
erly. The heavier child must wriggle toward the center and the 
lighter one squirm back to the end of her section of plank. It is 
only after many trials that equilibrium is established. It is a 
similar process that the designer must employ when he deals 
with dissimilar shapes and colors. It taxes his skill to the utmost 
to find just the points at which they will equalize one another’s 
attractions about the center of a given area. The arrangement of 
furniture in a room, for example, is nearly always a problem of 
this nature, and its solution takes considerable thought and 
much experiment. Attractiveness is lent to the business, how- 
ever, by its very difficulty. If we succeed, we have a room far 
surpassing in charm any formal arrangement of exactly similar 
chairs at precisely corresponding parts of floor space. The case 
is the same in principle as that of the sword guard designed by a 
Japanese metal-worker for the sword of a Samurai. He might, 
had he chosen, have made two identical monkeys in exactly the 
same relation to the center, but we are glad he chose to solve his 
problem of space division in the more difficult way, since the 
result holds so much added visual pleasure for us. We have the 
repose that comes from equalized forces of attraction and in 
addition the delight that follows restrained variety of arrange- 
ment. 

We have seen that rhythm contributes movement to a com- 
position, and that balance gives stability. Harmony is the third 
principle by which we test a work of art. It is produced by the 
agreement of the various parts of the composition among them- 
selves, or by the structure of the work as a whole in relation to 
the purpose that it serves. Balance, if it is obvious, is naturally 
a form of harmony, since the two sides of the space agree com- 
pletely in their arrange- 
ment. Rhythm is also a 
manifestation of harmony. 
The third principle is in- 
clusive, therefore, of the two 
others, but it also goes be- 
yond them. This occurs 
particularly in the field of 
color, where, as we shall see 
in another article, it is pos- 
sible to have pure harmony 
without either balance or 
rhythm. Parenthetically it 
might be well to say that 
every illustration, but one, 
shown this month exhibits 
all three principles. 

Harmony of inter-relation 
we shall see more in detail 
next month, when we con- 
sider the elements with 
which a result is built up 
in the visual arts. One of 
/” our pictures shows how such 
harmony may chance to oc- 
cur in nature to inspire the 
designer who, by taking 
thought, builds up a similar 
effect. In an article on 
Mont St.- Michel, this re- 
markable photograph of a 
perfect harmony of mass 
was used as an illustration 
in quite another connection. 
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Courtesy of Houghton Miffin Company. 
From a Text- Book by rete and Monti. 


Focused rhythm. 


The sheep in the foreground repeat the shape of the castle in 
the distance, while the vertical line made by the shepherd’s 
figure corresponds startlingly to the spire of the chapel on the 
citadel. At the right is a further correspondence. The boy in 
the middle distance echoes the mass of the island just back of 
him. 

What structural harmony signifies is illustrated by the two 
photographs of costume. The man’s clothes are made for his 
body. The woman’s body is stuffed into her dress. All the lines 
of the man’s garb either follow the natural divisions of his phy- 
sique when at rest, or, like the mantle, lend themselves to enhance 
every gesture when in motion. The work of art that encases the 
woman is made on lines quite independent of her human form 
divine. The architectural curiosity at the back of her: gown is a 
particularly happy instance of how far we travel away from the 
principle like a flock of docile sheep at the call of false shepherds. 
Fashion is a fleeting thing unless it be founded upon something 
deeper than commercialism. If we make that our measure for 
the order of harmony we are certain to be led into extravagances, 
as absurd, when they are in desuetude, as this once stylish dress. 
Beauty is eternal. Harmony of structure is one of its essentials. 
Greek dress has no “style”; it has, instead, what is a very differ- 
ent thing, true beauty. So, also, has this medieval costume, and 
for just the same reason. It was planned with the body, that was 
to wear it, in mind. Every part was constructed to harmonize 
with the figure, and to enhance the comfort and dignity of the 
wearer. As much cannot be said of the cylinders of black cloth 
of various lengths and diameters in which men walk and work 
to-day. What is true of costume, is equally true of any other field 
of selection. Few of us are so fortunate as not to have a proces- 
sion of furniture that is wending its melancholy way through 
the maid’s room to the attic, not because it is worn but because 
once it was “the most popular thing of the season.” We chose 
it in a temporary enthusi- 
asm without consulting the 
principles that govern last- 
ing visual _ satisfaction. 
When the style had been 
pushed out of the way by a 
market hungry for further 
profit, the true meretri- 
ciousness of our purchase 
stood revealed to us. The 
last season has witnessed 
a fever of stylish shoes. 
Gray tops have made way 
for front seams. Next year 
both will be forgotten be- 
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cause both are the re- 
sult of caprice, not logical 
thought. 


It is not the whim of the 
moment, then, that we are 
wise to stamp upon our 
belongings of whatever sort, 
but the seal of good taste. 
This is the product of a 
balance between personal 
feeling and impersonal prin- 
ciple. In succeeding ar- 
ticles, we shall apply this 
standard more in detail, 
first to line, color, and pro- 
portion, and then to actual 
house furnishings which il- 
lustrate the combinations 
of these various elements. 
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HOME SUPPLY OF ICE 


SOME FACTS ABOUT ICE STORAGE — CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND MATERIALS FOR THE 
SMALL PRIVATE ICE-HOUSE— SEVERAL TYPES DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 








S a factor in the economies and com- 
forts of the country home an ample 
supply of ice is, without question, 
important. But a good many coun- 
try-dwellers who cheerfully acknow- 
ledge this fact, still continue to pay 
large prices to a local‘dealer, at whose 
hands the ice-box suffers from alter- 
nate states of feast and famine, with 

AS}i consequent discomfort and inconven- 
ience to the owner and his family. To build and stock an ice- 
house of one’s own, seems, at first thought, a fearful undertak- 
ing, but reduced to its lowest terms the problem is amazingly 
simple and not necessarily expensive. 

There are three main types of ice-house: those built entirely 
below ground; those partly below and partly above; and those 
constructed like ordinary houses on the ground level. The under- 
ground type is hardly practical, since it is difficult to drain and 
insulate; also excavations are costly and the ice must be lowered 
and hauled up again at considerable expense. Besides these 
disadvantages, the natural heat of the earth causes too much 
melting. The second type of house, that partly below and 
partly above ground, is not much used, since it combines many 
of the disadvantages of the pit with the additional cost of the 
superstructure. By far the most satisfactory sort of house is on 
the ground level, and is made of wood, brick, or concrete, ac- 
cording to the choice of the builder or the prevailing material of 
other buildings on the place. 

A few general facts about ice storage will help us in consider- 
ing the details of the ice-house, for the keeping of ice depends 
largely upon the shape and solidity of the mass when packed, 
its insulation, and its drainage. Ice must have a minimum of 
surface exposed to the air or to the packing material. By resur- 
recting in our minds the lost science of geometry, we discover 
that this means that the ice should be packed in the form of a 
cube; likewise this cube should be solid, to prevent circulation 
of air through the mass. Insulation is tremendously important 
and drainage is directly related to it, since any insulating mate- 
rial loses its value as soon as it is allowed to become wet. For 
insulating materials, paper, felt, mineral wool, and cork board 
are used with good results. The medium which is most widely 
known, however, and which is probably as good as anything for 
ordinary purposes, is common sawdust. Confined air or partial 
vacuum, being good non-conductors of heat, make good insula- 
tion between walls; ventilation of the storage room itself must 
be provided for at the top of the building or under the eaves. As 
to the amount of space which a given quantity of ice will occupy, 
the usual allowance is 40 cubic feet to a ton. 

Assuming that the ice-house is to be a detached affair, the 
first question is that of a site. A well-sheltered location, conven- 
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ient to the place where the bulk of ice will be used during the © 


season should be selected. If the area is not naturally well 
drained the surface must be graded, in order that no surface 
water may flow into the building and so that water from the 
melting ice can flow out. If tile drains are necessary they may 
be laid 15 or 18 inches below the surface. The end of the ice- 
house where the supply is taken in and out should, if practicable, 
face north. 

The question of building material is largely a matter of taste, 
and there is something to be said in favor of each of the three 
principal kinds. Wood is the cheapest, and is considered by 
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many to have the best insulating properties. It is not fireproof, 
however, nor has it the lasting qualities of brick or concrete. 
Hollow tile is also a favorite. For the wooden structure, a ser- 
viceable and inexpensive affair can be made by sheathing 6-inch 
studs on both sides and filling with sawdust; 2 by 4 inch studs, 
24 inches apart, are placed vertically, and sheathed and clap- 
boarded to form a 4-inch air space around the entire building. 
This space is left open top and bottom, allowing the air to pass 
up and out as heated. The ceiling, at the level of tie beams, is 
insulated with sawdust in the same manner as the side wall. The 
space between ceiling and roof should be ventilated by louvers 
at each end. For the floor, 12 to 18 inches of sawdust is laid on 
the ground which, if not naturally well drained, can be removed 
to a depth of 18 inches and coarse gravel put in. The ice is packed 
solid against the walls. Such a house as this is not apt to be 
sightly, however. 

Of far better appearance is the one illustrated on the opposite 
page, which, as it happens, is an addition to a carriage shed, but 
which can as well be built in detached form. This ice-house has 
an interesting feature in the concrete-floored vestibule where a 
faucet is placed for use in washing off the ice as it is taken out. 
A practical housewife would no doubt find this vestibule a 
handy place for the ice-cream freezer. The plans show founda- 
tion, floor, and wall construction, with correct ventilation and 
drainage. There is a large ventilator in the roof of this building 
which, unfortunately, cannot be seen in the picture. 

A more costly and at the same time more decorative affair 
(if an ice-house can be decorative — and why not?) is the con- 
crete building illustrated here. A large refrigerating room is 
combined with the storage section, and the entire house is built 
with the greatest care and attention to details. Double concrete 
walls, extra heavy doors, and adjustable vents make assurance 
doubly sure as regards insulation, and all materials used in con- 
struction are of the best. This is the kind of ice-house we should 
all like to be able to afford. 

The third photograph, at the bottom of the page, shows a 
hollow concrete block ice-house with double wall and continu- 
ous air space, and having a capacity of 60 tons. The blocks, 
which are 8 by 24 inches and 8 to 12 inches in depth, tied to- 
gether with galvanized iron rods, make a wall which is frost- and 
moisture-proof. The house is 16 by 24 feet and extends 6 feet 
in the ground and 8 feet above ground. The walls in the ground 
are of solid concrete and the bottom of coarse sand, making 
artificial drainage unnecessary. A space of 8 or 10 inches is left 
between the wall and the ice when packed, this space being filled 
with sawdust. Doors are also double, with air-space; there are 
baseboards on the inside of the door-frame and straw is packed 
between the doors and boards. The roof is shingled, with an air- 
space under the ridge row. 

Still another type of ice-house that is popular in some parts 
of the country, but which space does not allow us to illustrate 
here, has a cold-storage room partly below the ground level, 
with ice storage overhead. Entrance to the cold-storage or re- 
frigerating room is by a short flight of steps leading down from 
the ground level to a double door, with small vestibule, at the end. 
The filling door for the ice-storage room is slightly above the 
ground level at the opposite end of the building, so that ice can 
be taken in and out quite independent of the refrigerating sec- 
tion. This house is built on foundations 6 to 8 feet below grade, 
placed on a concrete footing. A concrete floor of 4 inches is then 

(Continued on page xzii) 




















A well-constructed ice-house of concrete with double wall. 
Kilham and Hopkins, of Boston, Architects. 
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SECTION THRY-ICE STORAGE DUM LINE AB- 


Section of ice-house shown above, giving dimensions and con- 
struction details. Double concrete walls, extra heavy doors, and 
adjustable vents make assurance doubly sure as regards insula- 
tion, and all materials used in construction are of the best. This 
is the kind of ice-house we should all like to be able to afford. 
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Plan of concrete house above, showing refrigerating compart- 
ment and ice-storage room, with drainage and insulation. 





Wooden ice-house with cement-floored vestibule. Fox and 
Gale, of Boston, Architects. 


Ventilator Above 
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Section showing drainage and floor insulation. 
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Plan of the wooden 
house above, and a section 
of the wall and concrete 
floor construction. 











A farmer’s ice-house in Iowa, built of hollow concrete blocks. 
(Courtesy of The Building Age.) 
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HOME OF MR. AND MRS. 
AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 


HENRY BREWER 
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Room N°2 


















































Second-floor plan. 





First-floor plan. 


The beautiful portico with its arched door flanked 
by narrow windows instead of sidelights. 


The entrance hall giv- 
ing a view of the dining- 
room. The portiéres 
are reddish brown and 
the Oriental rugs are 
in the same tones. 


This small hall has a 
dignity and elegance 
that is usually found 
only in a more spacious 
house. The pilasters are 
a large factor in this 
effect. 

















This house was designed in approximately the same style that was 

All the rooms downstairs and the hall are papered with a putty- common in Connecticut at the end of the eighteenth century, after 
colored cartridge paper. The woodwork is cream enamel. The curtains studying examples of old work of similar character in Litchfield,. 
are sheer ruffled muslin. Furniture, largely colonial mahogany. Middlebury, and New Haven. The rain-water heads are decorative. 
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Living-room in the home of Madame Hervor Torpadie, Onteora Park, New York. In this country home the living-room successfully fulfills the functions 
of hall, reception room, dining-room, and family center. The dining-table gnd is raised one foot above the living-room floor, and the half division of the 


railing forms the line of separation. 


THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 


CONDUCTED BY HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 
THE FORMATION OF THE LIVING-ROOM 


ITS ARRANGEMENT CONSIDERED FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF CONVENIENCES 


HE living-room seems to be in a state of transition, not 
as yet sure of its escape from the terrors of the formal 
parlor, not fully at ease from the unconventionalities 
brought therein by the recent return to outdoor life. 


At times, it is reception room and fam- 
ily center, or it is reception room, hallway, 
and living-room in one. Often the pres- 
ence of the piano makes it the music room; 
under certain conditions, the dining-table 
is placed at one end, and the living-room 
then becomes the dining-room as well. 
How, then, distinguish the qualities of an 
ideal living-room, and provide for them 
in space which is at once hallway, recep- 
tion room, family room, music room, and 
dining-room? How arrange light, heat, 
ventilation in a room in constant use; 
how place the chairs, tables, desk, and 
davenport so that they will direct and 
harmonize the demands of a number of 
persons? 

Let there first be the effect of a definite 
design in the living-room and let every 
object in it be there for a reason. This 
rule will bring to each household a realiz- 
ing sense of the peculiar form the room 
must take for its own needs, and at the 
same time all unnecessary things which 
too often overrun the room will be elim- 
inated. 

The withdrawing-room, in which lay 
the genesis of our present-day living- 
room, was founded for privacy. Privacy 
is still the first need of the living-room; 
each point of convenience in the activi- 
ties of the room require the shield of 
retirement. The question at once arises 
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Plan of living-room with alcove and inglenook 


treatment. The steps are placed to obtain more 
height and a better proportion. The alcove has a 
sloping roof and the inglenook a lower ceiling than 


the main room. The hearth extends across the 
entire end of the room and is paved with red tile 
raised six inches above the floor. Settles are placed 
along the side wall running to left and right of the 
hearth. 
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as to how this may be obtained in a room which is still part 
entrance hall, or permitted to be used for reception purposes. 
Perhaps a clever use of chairs, the angle of a screen, or the turn 
of a wall line will place the hearth, at least, in such a position 


that it is protected from the first glance 
of a stranger. 

The hearth remains as the chief point 
of interest in the living-room; the human 
emotions, which come into play before 
its flames, dominate the room, and sug- 
gest that, before the architect shall draw 
a line on paper, the homemakers shall 
take stock of the size and interests of 
the family, and first arrange ideally placed 
groups, —drawn to scale,— around which 
the room shall be drawn. 

It will, then, be seen that the hallway 
and reception room form a closer unit as 
one than when allowed to join the family 
group around the hearth. This holds 
true except in the country house where 
the number of the family is small and 
the visits of the chance strangers are 
few. 

Seating capacity for six around the 
hearth will be found the average. No 
greater stimulation to conversation ex- 
ists, or one which more quickly draws 
human beings closely together, than the 
fireside; in consequence, the tea-table for 
afternoon hospitality is placed at the side 
to which fresh supplies of cups and water 
can be most conveniently brought, and 
opposite, at right angles, stands the invit- 
ing davenport. The service bell is wired 
within reach of the hand, and there are 
certain hearths built with hobs which 
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In this living-room in Mrs. Richard Tower’s house at Seal Harbor, Maine, there 
is a combination of many excellent features: the desk, with its attendant chairs, 
near a window; the piano with a light overhead; the attractive reading-table, and 


especially the large, light alcove, which is almost a room in itself. 


receive and keep warm the thin slices of toast, in the place of 
trivets. 

The large table, useful for reading aloud, becomes a continu- 
ation of this first hearth group with the addition of a few low 
chairs for sewing or resting. 

When the piano is stationed in the living-room, the pleasure 
of its skilled use strengthens the idea of recreation and brings no 
annoyance unless discourteously treated. Music and living-room 
may become as one harmoniously. The position of the piano, how- 
ever, is solitary, with only one attendant music rack and chair. 
The best position is in the far end of the room where it is given 
clear, natural light, and a separate electric plug for night light. 
Such placing allows the fireside group to receive the greatest 
pleasure from the music since the tones are rounded by distance. 

The dining-table in the living-room is welcome to a modified 
degree. It must respect the first law, which is privacy. 

It is supposable in a room where size allows a feeling of [ 
detachment; in a summer house, the adjacent porch of é 
which becomes the real living-room for the warm months, 
or, in the small house, where the services of a maid are 
discontinued. An ideal plan places the dining-table in an 
ell of the living-room as an unseen invitation to good 
cheer, and in such a position it bears a correct place, all 
awkwardness in caring for food is avoided, and its treat- 
ment here is the same as when considered in a separate 
room. 

A group of chairs, with seats of a height suitable for 
the game- or card-table should be placed at some distance 
from the hearth, with lighting facilities; and, scattered, 
here and there, but in strict accordance with the struc- 
tural form of the room, or the individual reading lamp and 
table, or may be writing-desk with its attendant chairs, 
one for writer and one at the side for consultation, a 
chest, if possible, for odd collections of works, and shelves 
filled plenteously with books. 

Chairs should be so grouped as never to be moved, and 
this can be worked out through the use of squared drawing 
paper in a measured plan before the digging of the cellar of 
the future house has begun. Small means determine great 
ends, and the convenience of the living-room will be found 
to lie largely in the formation and grouping of its seating 


capacity and in the placing of the chairs so that they 
receive equally good light in day or night within distance 
of an easy conversational voice. In such a position, they 
are never disturbed. The principles of group arrangement 
are the same for summer and winter, and for small or 
for larger houses. It is usually a blind effort at readjust- 
ment which causes a group of people to drag their chairs 
about in a struggle to become comfortable. 

Light over the left shoulder for reading and work is the 
rule; therefore, the chairs designed for such use should be 
placed within a well-lighted window area and beside a 
table which holds the evening lamp. The location of the 
groups are indicated by the shape and form of the room. 
For instance, the game center does not lie near the hearth 
because this space should invite conversation; the hearth 
also becomes the seat of honor when the dinner guest is 
present, and for the refreshing pleasures of the afternoon 
tea-table, which, by the way, is left bare after the tray 
is removed. 

Enough emphasis cannot be placed upon the sense of 
rest which bare table surfaces give through a correspond- 
ing lack of trifles; they provide, moreover, the necessary 
margin for unexpected activities, and allow the room to 
be a living thing and not a mausoleum of the past. A room 
for the living purposes of a number of people with vary- 
ing interests must be free and untrammeled in order to 
meet every demand. : 

These definite groups of furniture, arranged to meet social 
human needs in the morning, noon, and night, and in summer 
and winter, is a challenge to the art of the architect. 

Under the sum of these demands the convenient living-room 
is a light and well-ventilated room of a size that provides easily 
for both family and guests. 

A large room gives freedom for the presence of two or more 
groups of people; it also gives better air, and in it sounds are 
deadened; therefore the living-room should be as large as the plan 
will possibly allow. When the proportions are good, the height of 
the walls will never offend through a too distant ceiling; neither 
will the ceiling appear to rest upon the head of the incoming 
guest. In this connection, the color of the walls has an unsus- 
pected power. It has been shown through experiment that a 
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Living-room in the home of Mr. Otis Skinner, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. The 
group treatment in this interior meets all requirements for afternoon and evening 
comfort. The lines of the couch follow the structural lines of the room, and its 
reserve creates a sense of rest. 
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room eight feet wide by ten long and nine feet high when 
decorated in blue appeared thirty per cent larger than 
when the same space was colored red. 

The convenience and beauty of the house is apparent in 
every door hinge and window latch, and these are minute 
and interesting points. In one mountain living-room, 
which has taken its decorative motive from the old 
orchard in which it is placed, the rim locks, knobs, and 
finger plates of the doors are worked out in copper de- 
signs, based upon the flowering or fruited apple. There are 
five leading firms in the country who supply neutral de- 
signs or can give special patterns for locks and trimmings, 

When the living-room is closely studied, a decided reason 
for stationing groups where they may receive both natural 
and artificial light is found in the fact that human beings 
follow the lines of least resistance in the house as well as 
elsewhere. It is easier to sink into a chair at night and pick 
up the book one was reading in the afternoon, or to pick 
up embroidery where it was laid aside, than it is to walk 
to the other side of the room; skillful planning will there- 
fore arrange the sources of natural and artificial lights 
within the same area. In regard to lighting, color is again 
an important item. A recent exposition of the New York 
Gas Company shows that light is absorbed by dark-green 
and red walls fifty per cent, by light green twenty per 
cent, and by cream color ten per cent; moreover, a prominent 
decorator asserts that bright yellow gives back one third more 
light than a white surface. Mere convenience of sight as well as 
a desire for rest will not allow gloom in the living-room; neither 
will a too brilliant room be ideal. Two sets of artificial lights 
are needed: the inverted light for use when the room is thrown 
into one, and localized lamps, following the group formation; side 
brackets should be placed to aid both uses of the room. 

Baseboard outlets for either electric or gas lamps are of the 
greatest convenience, and each group center in the room is 
worked out with one or more; in cases where electricity provides 
artificial light, the attached lamp wires should be carefully 
measured to avoid the knotting and kinking which causes trou- 
ble. On either side of the hearth, and at either end of the room, 
the entrance of wires heavy enough to carry a cooking current of 








Living-room in the home of Mrs. E. D. Bayer, Mount Kisco, New York. The 
couch, chairs, and small flower-table occupy the reception end of the large living- 
room and in their formal yet sympathetic treatment express a feeling of dignified 


welcome. 
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Living-room of Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, Forest Hills Gardens, Long 
Island, New York. 


satisfactory positions of a group arranged for natural and artificial lights. 


The charm of simplicity lies in this room which also shows the 


electricity will be serviceable in providing means for late even- 
ing chafing-dish parties or for the Sunday night picnic suppers 
when every thought of toil in connection with food is forgot- 
ten. All of these delights, however, are dampening unless the 
room has been studied with a view to good ventilation, which 
must be secured for the evening group particularly; too many 
families are often dull in the evening, indulging in unpremedi- 
tated yawns, because they unconsciously lack oxygen. 

Ventilation is brought about through the idea of displacement 
in accordance with the laws of physics. Two things cannot oc- 
cupy one place at once, consequently hot impure air is dislodged 
by fresh cool air. In certain large buildings, mechanical devices 
are so contrived as to fan air into the room through three layers 
of cheese-cloth, while impure air is taken out through ventila- 
tors. In England, the Glover-Lyon system uses electricity to fan 
warm air into billiard- and smoking-rooms; these methods 
are too costly for the ordinary house which is dependent 
upon natural means. The hearth, with its towering chim- 
ney, is a real force in creating the necessary draft. 

Cross ventilation is effective, brought about by window 
opposing window, or through windows cut in the angles 
of the room, yet this must be reckoned in connection with 
chair groups or the family health will suffer through drafts. 
An adult renders 3000 cubic feet of air impure in one hour. 
“No room is tolerably ventilated unless at least 1000 cubic 
feet of air per occupant are removed every hour. Conse- 
quently, a room 20 X 15 ft. and 10 ft. high which contains 
3000 cubic feet, and is occupied by three people, requires 
a change of air every hour, but if occupied by 15 people the 
air must be changed five times an hour.” Certain tables 
give 1200 feet per hour as a necessary provision for fresh 
air in the ordinary living-room. In some instances, ven- 
tilating bricks are introduced near the fire breast above 
the mantelpiece, giving passage to air slightly warm; again, 
open-air inlets near the ceiling are reckoned according to 
the occupants and gas burners in the room. If all other 
means fail, the law of gases may be called upon, and a 
slight opening of the window at the top and bottom will 
induce an inflow of good air and an outflow of bad air 
toward the ceiling; in this conjunction the modern fashion 
of simple window hangings is found to be helpful to ven- 
iilation as well as an aid to beautiful effects. 








THREE 


FAMILIES UNDER 


ONE ROOF 


AMERICANIZING THE ENGLISH SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE — ECONOMY IN MAKING ONE 
STRUCTURAL WALL ANSWER FOR TWO HOUSES 


HE matter of small houses harmoniously treated on 
small plots constitutes a problem of the first magnitude, 
and the more architects study it, the more they come 
to appreciate the merits of the English semi-detached 
house with party-walls on the side property-lines, whether for 
rentable purposes or for the owner who feels the need of an in- 
come from part of his home property. 
No suburban property can be developed attractively with 
small detached houses on plots less than 100 


brick construction, the building is unique and has attracted 
much favorable attention. For greater strength and stability 
in vaulted exterior walls it has been the common practice to 
bond together the outside and inside brick courses with brick 
or wire ties. Now bricks absorb water so readily during heavy 
rains that moisture follows a brick bond inward and, unless 
furring has been employed, reaches the plastering and causes 
damp interiors. On the other hand, the ordinary wire ties rust 

out in time with consequent 





feet wide. On single 40-foot lots ugly, narrow 
houses resembling flats in floor-plan must be 
adopted in order to leave the necessary 
space between them. Even two lots total- 
ing 80 feet in width hardly permit anything 
better than a cubical eight-room house, 
with four rooms of nearly equal size on 
each floor, that seems clumsy in the 
extreme when of fireproof construc- 






































tion such as brick or concrete. 








SEP ep ee weakening of the walls. Both 
laa <3| disadvantages have been ob- 
ESN “| viated by an uninterrupted 
sik ie seevce-vans -¢|-~—s Sinch void for the entire 
1 height of the walls, which are 
Y bonded at regular intervals 
é with heavy cast-iron ties of 
5) special pattern, the invention 
regs: % of Mr. J. J. Mack, of Mack 
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Conditions of this character pre- 
sented themselves in replacing the 
famous Tontine Block, a group 
of splendid old dwellings erected 
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, Brothers, the builders, and 
zi used for the first time in this 
+4 building. These ties will not 
rust out, and no matter how 
hard a storm may drive into 
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in 1806, which stood at the 
corner of Warren and Flint 
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the outer course, it cannot 
penetrate beyond, for the 
bond is of such shape that the 
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Streets in the path of the 
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moisture will drop from it 





great fire which swept over 
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into the void. This ensures 





Salem, Mass., in June, 1914. 
With commendable public 
spirit the owner, Mr. S. W. 
Phillips, undertook with the 
aid of Mr. William G. Ran- 
toul, the architect, of Boston, 
to restore the property with 
a group of modern dwellings 
in accord with its century-old 
neighbors, still intact. 

Great care was exercised 
in selecting the building-ma- 
terials. The bricks are dark 
and varied in color, the cor- 
nices and. belts being of the 
same bricks moulded. The 
roof-covering consists of very 
rough slate varying in width 
and ranging through shades 
of gray and purple. Being laid 
without attempt to match 
either sizes or colors a very 
pleasing texture results. The 
porches are of wood, simple 
in the extreme and painted 
white. The interior wood trim, 
colonial, and of excellent design, is of whitewood painted 
white, including the winding staircases and the charming 
fireplace mantels of the living- and dining-rooms of all three 
houses and of one of the front chambers of the middle house. 
Red birch has been used throughout for the floors, and hard 
pine for the finish of the kitchens, pantries, and other service- 
rooms. 

As an example of the very latest development in fireproof 


PIRDT FLOOR -PLAN of + HOUSES-~ on- WARREA ° ST + SALEM: rons S*W-PHILLIPS-ESQ- 
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This plan provides every convenience and comfort required by the tenant 
of to-day. The rooms are arranged so as to provide plenty of sunlight. 





A dignified three-story structure, broad of roof, generally horizontal in effect, 
friendly with its site, and harmonious in every proportion. 


nr BGT Ee BEACON a dry inner wall-surface to 
which plaster may be applied 
directly without furring, thus 
eliminating all structural 
wood-work for vermin to gnaw 
through and opportunity for 
fire to creep up back of the 
plastering. Being hollow, such 
walls tend to make the house 
warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer, for it is well known 
that a dead-air space is only 
slightly a conductor of tem- 
perature. And these several 
advantages, combined with 
very substantial construction, 
are had with the use of no 
more bricks than are required 
for ordinary solid walls. 

The first floor of each end 
house consists of a stair-hall 
and living-room on the front, 
the dining-room and kitchen 
in the rear. On the second 
floor there are four chambers 
and a bath, whereas the third floor provides two chambers and 
a large recreation room for servants. 

In addition to these rooms the middle house has, on the first 
floor, a large parlor on the front over the hall, and on the top 
floor are two guest-chambers, a second bath, and a store room. 
Each house has separate entrances, lawns, and service yards, 
and there are also separate heating and laundry plants in the 


basement. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE FOR THE 
COUNTRY HOME 


BY F. W. SWEET 








HE country estate may be as ade- 
quately, if not as abundantly supplied 
with water as is the city home; but, 
although the simple problems of the 
private water supply may be taken in 
hand by the owner, more complicated 
‘/|| cases require an expert. 

The water supply should be secured 
from contamination. Falling rain and 
water running on or through the earth 
absorb gases and dissolve solid matter. Much of this constitutes 
impurities. On the other hand, water sometimes purifies itself 
by filtration through cleansing soils. 

No country residence is desirable which has not a good well or 
unfailing spring of pure water in such a position as to be free 
from contamination by surface water or by impurities reaching 
through porous strata. 

After sinking, rain goes down until it strikes some impene- 
trable stratum, over which it seeks an outlet. Commonly it is 
this water that supplies the well. It often reaches a pocket, 
which it fills, then seeks an outlet through the surface. In this 
way, springs are formed. Springs, coming to the surface in nat- 
ural basins and valleys, form ponds and streams. These receive 
much impure water from the various watersheds. 

A person with no knowledge of chemistry should not attempt 
to judge water purity. Water from the juniper swamps of Vir- 
ginia proved healthy, while numerous examples of clear, cool, 
sparkling water contained most dangerous poisons. It may be 
assumed, however, that any water is unwholesome that contains 
decaying matter, either vegetable or animal. 

Tangible impurities, those that are unsightly rather than 
dangerous, can be eliminated by charcoal or iron-stone filters. 
These should be cleansed frequently. But it is best not to trifle. 
Contamination may occur after the supply has been working 
perfectly, hence we speak of the filter. Purification by any other 
method should be effected by one understanding chemistry. 

The ordinary farm well is between the kitchen sink spout and 
the pigpen, and the well receives contagious matter until some- 
thing happens. Then the family are consoled with assurances 
that it is the will of the Lord. Distance means only that con- 
tamination is delayed. Wells have remained pure for years — 
but that is not the work of the builder: it is unadulterated luck. 

In general, underground water follows the surface slope, but 
it only has that tendency. It may pitch in exactly the opposite 
direction. It is advisable to investigate the geological character 
and condition of the building plot. Generally, it is best that the 
well be on high ground; and it should always be graded up to 
shed surface water. If your neighbor has a good well, something 
may be learned from that. Sometimes a good spring may be 
intercepted. 

Surface drainage and subsoil filtration are the sources of con- 
tamination. All holes in the ground are liable to become catch- 
basins for surface drainage, to say nothing of impurities that find 
access to it through the subsoil. It is absolutely necessary that 
wells be far from barnyards, cesspools, and every source of con- 
tamination. Where the lot is small or buildings are close together, 
the problem becomes most serious. Filtration through soil will 
remove some impurity, but the soil may clog. Thus a good well 
which has been wholesome for years may suddenly become af- 
fected through the congestion of the soil. 

Wells sunk in sand do not, unless deep, furnish much water, or 





























only water of bad quality. The best wells are sunk through im- 
pervious strata to pervious ones, for such underlying strata gen- 
erally contain abundant good water. Such a well, properly con- 
structed, should be uncontaminated from surface water and from 
many of the other sources of impurity. 

An effective construction would be, to lay the wall below the 
impervious stratum dry, and above and through the impervious 
stratum in Portland cement, carefully pointed inside and thor- 
oughly plastered outside. To reinforce this, a bank of clay may 
be added, carefully “‘puddled”’ — pure clay filled into the trench 
about the well in small pieces, and in small quantities at a time, 
and “‘puddled”’ by adding water, which softens and reduces it 
to a solid mass; this clay and the tight wall will keep out surface 
water that might otherwise contaminate the source. 

The wall should be perfectly tight, as deep as the supply, and 
at least twelve inches thick. Often brick is substituted for stone. 
It is doubtful if brick is better than stone, but for smoothness; 
it is easier to clean, and this is of no small importance. The 
masonry should be carried above grade, to allow grading up for 
pitch to shed immediate surface water. 

There should be no inside woodwork. It attracts insect life, 
and affects the water by decay. All open water supplies should 
be carefully covered in from refuse, but they should also have 
ample ventilation. Rubbish should be removed at once. They 
require frequent cleaning, as filth accumulates rapidly. The 
slimy matter adhering to wells is a fungoid growth, actively 
poisonous. The vicinity of the well should be kept entirely clean 
from every sort of dirt. 

The well offers excellent chances for artistic treatment. Many 
old Italian well curbs are beautiful, as is the old-fashioned well 
sweep. Cleanliness requires more or less modification of old 
models. The average well, under ordinary circumstances, can 
be built for from fifty to seventy-five dollars; artistic treatment 
increases the expense. 

For greater depths than the dug well, artesian wells are re- 
sorted to. The majority yield abundantly, though not always 
striking desirable water. Water-bearing strata in North America 
usually lie horizontal — a geological structure favorable to seek- 
ers for good water. 

An artesian well is an open well dug to the impervious stratum, 
then bored until a water-bearing stratum is reached. The water 
rises into the well, which acts as a cistern. Special machinery and 
expert labor are required. The cost is usually about six dollars 
a foot for depths from 200 to 300 feet. For a depth of 600 feet, 
seven dollars and a half are reckoned. 

A driven well is a small, home-made artesian well, consisting 
of lengths of piping, joined together as they are driven down. 
The entering length has perforations near the lower end, by 
which the water enters, and it is tipped with a sharp point. The 
best way to drive is by sledge hammer, striking upon a length of 
joist on top of the piping, to avoid battering the metal. In light, 
open soil, this well can be driven and water secured in an hour, 
but in stony soil it is useless. Its depth is about that of the open 
well, and it is very likely to contain impurities, though easily 
protected from surface inflow. It has advantages over the open 
well. Its cost is mostly in the piping and the labor — from ten 
to fifteen dollars, besides the pump. 

Authorities differ as to the merits of springs and wells. It is 
safe to assume these to be equal. The “sparkling pure spring” 
is quite open to contamination. Impurities are very numerous 

(Continued on page rrriv) 











MAIN STREET, GENEVA, NEW YORK 


A BEAUTIFUL STREET IN THE OLDEST TOWN IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


BY CHRISTINA LIVINGSTON ROSE 


F I am asked in New York where 

I come from, my inquirer looks 

intelligent at least when I say 

“Geneva,” and probably he will 
say, “Oh! My great aunt lives there, 
on the lake; do you know her?” But 
in Boston the answer to the same in- 
quiry brings a blank look to the face 
of my questioner, or else he says, “‘Ge- 
neva, Switzerland?” 

I take comfort in the tale of a friend 
of mine in Boston whose husband is a 
well-known surgeon. She said to him 
one day, “I hear young Dr. Fitch is 
going to practice in Detroit.” 

““What! Detroit!’ he exclaimed in- 
credulously. ‘‘ Well, it’s lucky he is n’t 
married.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, you could n’t ask a woman to 
go out there.” 

Of course, Detroit is seventy years 
younger, and Geneva is probably one 
hundred and fifty years younger than 
Boston, but still the inhabitants of 
both feel that their towns are old enough to be known better. 





Geneva was settled about 1787 and is the oldest town in 
Western New York. From 1786 to 1788 the land on which the 
town now stands, and practically all the surrounding country, 
consisting of several million acres, was the property of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1792, after several transfers, a large part of this 
tract was sold to Sir William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, and his 
associates. Sir William was a British subject, and under the 
laws of New York, an alien could not hold lands in this state. 
The title was taken therefore in the name of Charles William- 
son, an Englishman and friend of the Pulteneys, who had re- 
sided in this country, for some years, and had been naturalized. 
Williamson became a member of the legislature, and probably 
through his efforts, the statute against the holding of lands by 
aliens in this state was repealed. Presently Sir William Pulte- 





The doorway of Miss Cornelia Porter’s house. 


ney sent his nephew, William Pulteney 
Dana, over from England to have a 
hand in the management of these es- 
tates, but his visit was short. He had 
barely arrived when he fell in love and 
married Anne Fitzhugh, daughter of 
Colonel Peregrine Fitzhugh, aide to 
General Washington, who had lately 
arrived in Geneva from Virginia. She 
died after two years, leaving a little 
daughter who was reared by her mater- 
nal grandparents. Her father, broken 
hearted, went back to England, and 
died without seeing her again. She 
lived to replenish the earth and to 
perpetuate the Pulteney line in this 
part of the country. 

Having come into possession of this 
property, the Pulteneys, with their 
agent, Captain Williamson, concen- 
trated attention abroad, as well as at 
home, upon the new paradise. Interest 
had been aroused years before by the re- 
ports of Sullivan’s Army after their return 
from the triumphant raid through the 
land of the Senecas to the Genesee in 1779. The result was that 
well-to-do families in England and Scotland, in the Eastern and 
Middle States, and in the Southern States, especially in Mary- 
land and Virginia, became interested, and soon the Genesee 
country, as all this part was known, was invaded by gentlefolk, 
who, in many cases, came in their coaches with their servants 
and slaves. The invaders were resolute men and high-spirited 
women, and the terrors and hardships of subduing a wilderness 
did not frighten them. 

That they knew how to build houses is plainly to be seen. 
Happy is the architect who stumbles on South Main Street for 
the first time. The street, laid out in 1796, lies along a steep 
bluff, ninety feet above Seneca Lake. Terraced gardens and aqua 
vistas abound. The whole atmosphere of the street is colonial. 
The man who builds a new house feels it, and endeavors to make 
his dwelling accord with these fine old types of architecture. 





The house of Mr. Hamilton 
H. Schieffelin. Built in 1820 
by Charles A. Williamson. 
One of the purest examples 
of that period in the country. 
Especially good parapet rail- 
ing. Fine old box hedges. Old 
inhabitants recall that Indians 
on their slow march westward 
were allowed to camp in the 
cellar of this house. 


The house of Mrs. Waldo 
Hutchins. Built about 1818 
by Dr. Mandeville. This 
was the home of the late 
Charles J. Folger, Secretary 
ofthe Treasury. Old medal- 
lions of Washington and Clay, 
on either side of entrance. 
Popularly called “The House 
with the Images.” 
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The house of Mr. T. H. Trus- 
low. Built in 1808 by Robert 
W. Stoddard. 


An example of modern colo- 
nial architecture. House of 


Mr. Lansing G. Hoskins. 
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An example of modern colo- 
nial architecture. House of 


Mr. E. H. Palmer. 


The house of Mrs. E. Bayard 
Webster. Built in 1826 by the 
Rev. Henry Dwight. 





The house of Mrs. H. H. Wy- 
man. Built in 1806 by Mrs. 


Gavin Lawson. 


The house of Mr. Lawrence 
Clark. Built in 1820 by Charles 
A. Williamson, the agent of 
Sir William Pulteney. Inter- 
esting oval window at side. 
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The house of Mrs. Lemuel 
Wells. Built in 1827 by Henry 
V.R.Schemerhorn. This was 
the home of Miss Mary Sche- 
merhorn who married Samuel 
Bowles of the Springfield Re- 
publican. 


The house of Mr. T. Hillhouse 
Chew and of Mrs. E. C. Coxe. 
Built in 1838 by W. W. Watson. 














HOUSE OF DR. ROGER B. TAFT 
BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS 


GRANDGENT AND ELWELL, ARCHITECTS 


Plan: 25 feet wide by 37 feet long. 

Type: Dutch colonial adaptation. 

Number of rooms: Eight rooms and bath. 

Material : Outside — Stucco on the north and 
south sides, clapboards (wide) on the east and 
west sides. Shingle roof. Interior — Finish all 
made to special design; hardwood floors through- 
out. 

Altic: Storage space in the attic with conven- 
ient ladder arrangement. 

Cost: $5600 without planting or grading. 

The problem in this house was to get a small, 
compact yet attractive house of moderate cost. 

On the first floor is a good-sized living-room 
with an open fireplace. From this room, through 
a double glass door, opens, to the south, the brick- 
paved living-piazza. 

The hall is arranged to give, as much as possi- 
ble, the feeling of openness with the least loss of 
space. 

The dining-room is lighted by two windows on 
the north, and a large Whitney Casement on the 


east. The dining-room is connected with the 


kitchen through a serving pantry. This serving- 
room is well supplied with cabinets for china, 
and with drawers and cupboards below. 

The kitchen is not too large, and is conven- 
iently arranged with regard to the closets, ice- 




















Showing the front door and wooden shutters. 


On the left is the 
charming front of the 
house. The long hori- 
zontal line of the cor- 
ridors in the second 
story is happily brok- 
en by the peak of the 
dormer in the middle. 


The roof lines in 
the rear are diversified 
by the slight exten- 
sion of the sewing- 
room on to the sleep- 
ing-porch. The bal- 
ustrade is excellent. 








chest, and communication to the front hall and 
cellar stairs. 

On the second floor are five chambers and a 
bath. The rooms are all square, and except for 
small closets in the extreme outer corners the 
walls and ceilings are straight. There isa sleep- 
ing-porch over the living-piazza, which connects 
directly with the owner’s chamber. In the win- 
ter, when the sun is needed, this porch is open; 
and in the summer awnings can be used. 

In the attic is good storage space, which is 
much appreciated in ‘the small modern home. 
Access to this storage space is obtained by a con- 
venient swinging stair, which, when not in use, 
swings out of sight into the ceiling. These stairs 
have a hand-rail on either side, and are also 
designed for the easy handling of trunks, boxes, 
and other heavy objects. 

Closet room has not been forgotten in this 
house. Each room has a good, ample closet; 
the owner’s room has two, and there is a linen 
closet with shelves and drawers on the second 
floor. 

The stairway, at the rear of the square hall, 
ascends at a right angle with the front door so 
that the lines of the stairs, turning on themselves 
at a one-step landing, are seen in profile as the 
photograph shows. 
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Floor plans and placing of house. 
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FURNITURE STYLES THAT LIVE 
AND PERMANENTLY SATISFY 


oi. above phrase thoroughly describes Berkey & Gay Furniture. To design such furniture has necessi- 
tated a most complete knowledge of the history of furniture development during the centuries that have 
passed, coupled with the ability to either reproduce or adapt studies of the old masters to present day require- 
ments. This ability we have possessed in the designers connected with us exclusively, they are at the head of 
their profession. Moderate prices on such productions are made possible by organization, up-to-date methods 
and volume of business. All of these we also possess. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


“FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S HEIRLOOMS” 
conveys a truth that means splendid economy in furniture buying. 


@ “Masterpieces in Miniature,” a booklet we publish, will give you a more g A still clearer conception of what Berkey & Gay Fumiture would mean to 
comprehensive idea of the possibilities of furnishing your home as you would your home can be secured by visiting the local Berkey & Gay dealer and look- 
like to, without the outlay of prohibitive sums. It is mailed upon receipt of ing over the Berkey & Gay pieces he has on display as well as the portfolio of 
six cents in United States postage. photogravures illustrating five thousand other pieces. 


sii BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 


memecR OF 


Factories, Executive Office and Show Rooms 


167 Monroe Avenue 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Eastern Office and Show Rooms, 113-119 West 40th Street, New York — Wholesale Only. This inlaid mark of honor 
Visitors’ privileges extended only when accompanied by a dealer a ye 


or with a letter of introduction. piece 
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THE QUESTION OF SCREENS 


BY MARY BRONSON HARTT 


LY-—SCREENS in February? Not a bit too early 

to ponder them, if you mean to build in the spring. 
Left to afterthought, as so many people leave them, 
along with the important item of curtain-fixtures, 
screens have, of course, to be accepted as an ugly ne- 
cessity, a warm weather blot on the perfection of the 
architect’s design. Whereas, if the architect is en- 
couraged to plan for them from the first, the range of 
possibilities is limited only by the length of your purse. 

There is, for example, the so-called invisible screen 
which disappears into a roller when out of commis- 
sion. This sort of screen is a fixture put up once for 
all. The very first spring day when warmer airs coax 
up the window-sashes, the screen is drawn against the 
early fly. The late fly — and in these days of steam- 
heat, how excessively late he is! — finds them guard- 
ing every open window on mild days even after 
Christmas. If the window-curtains tend to stream 
out on the breeze in mid-winter when the house is 
ventilating, down comes the screen to hold them in 
check. On the other hand it is as easy to be rid of 
the screen when it is n’t wanted, or when, on a dark, 
rainy day in summer, it is pleasanter to see the sky 
sans mesh, as to raise the holland sun-blind. 

The first roll-screens that went on the market are 
said not to have been particularly shipshape affairs. 
It is different now. Made of bronze netting, flexible 
yet strong, with metal selvages running in snug metal 
slots at the sides, the screen, when drawn, feels as 
taut as if the wire were stretched on a rigid frame. 

If your window is the ordinary double-hung kind, 
the best way is to have the architect provide for two 
half-length roll-screens, one above, one below. When 
the window is raised from the bottom or lowered 
from the top, one screen or the other is drawn to meet 
it exactly, mosquito proof. When the sash is closed, 
the screen goes back in its case, which being enameled 
(as is the slot) to match the woodwork, is quite in- 
conspicuous. The roll at the top is concealed by the 
curtains, anyhow. 








7 ome 
An all-over screen that obvi- 
ates the difficulty of window- 
washing: fastened at top; held 
out from window by metal bar. 
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Lower half of permanent all- 
over roller screen showing 
enameled slot at bottom into 
which screen is rolled when 
not in use, and metal slots just 
inside frame. 


For a casement window opening out — that bug- 
bear of the screen artist — roll-screens come out 
strong. Naturally, for such a window, the screen 
must be inside. Hinged, it must open inward, inter- 
fering abominably with hangiigs and_ shades. 
Swung in when the window needs closing, it gives to 
“‘skeets” and flies sticking to it a free ride into the 
room. The alternative of two sliding screens passing 
at the center makes a heavy bar right across the 
middle of the casement — an arrangement which 
fairly swears at the architect’s design! The roll- 
screen inside the glass slides doucely up and down, 
interfering with nothing. The act of raising it on its 
roller dislodges adhering insects. It does n’t catch 
dust day and night while the window is closed, nor 
spatter said dust on the glass when it rains. 

If roll-screens are too expensive — and they are 
pretty dear, full length ones costing $8-$10 a window 
and those for the double-hung window $5 where an 
ordinary metal framed screen would come to $2.50 
to $3.50 — at least canvas the question of metal- 
framed screens. The narrow rims are much less con- 
spicuous than wood, they run easily in their metal 
slots, and as they cannot warp or swell, don’t stick in 
damp weather. Moreover metal screens are easily 
fitted to oval, round, or round-topped windows, and 
even to the curving windows of a semi-circular bow. 

Or if you must come down to wooden frames, 
grooved to slide on a wooden guide, at least carry the 
guide the full height of the window, that the screen 
may be pushed up when the window is open at the top. 

Even a wooden screen if made to cover the entire 
window may be arranged so as to facilitate window- 
washing, by hinging it at the top so that it pushes 
out awning-fashion, held by two rigid supports. This 
is better for a long window than side hinges, since 
these are more likely to sag. Moreover the awning- 
screen, hooked securely in place is a protection to the 
window-washer “sitting out” to clean the lower 
sash. 


WHAT I DID FOR MY HOUSE 


A HANDY SHED 


F the piazza floor is three or 

more feet from the ground, 
use the end lattice frame, the 
one which will be most conven- 
ient, as a door. Put on two or 
three galvanized iron butts, with 
brass pins, as these will not rust. 
Do not put these on the surface 
to be seen plainly, but fit them 
as you would on a door. Use an 
ordinary rim lock to secure it. 
Where brick or cement pillars 
are used it will be necessary to 
nail a wooden strip to the pillar 
on which to screw the piece that 
receives the bolt when locked. 


| 
é 
é 





Lattice-work at end of piazza made into door. 
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This makes a handy shed in 

which to put lawn mower, wheel- 

barrow, hose, and garden tools. 
W. F. S., Providence, R.I. 


WE contrived a summer guest- 
room in the attic of our little 
country home by making walls 
and ceiling of double-width un- 
bleached muslin. The ceiling 
cloth was stretched under cross- 
beamsand theside walls followed 
the slant of the roof, then drop- 
ped, fastened at top and to floor, 
in a four-foot wall of taut cloth. 
The dormers were also covered. 


B. O. K., Acoaxet, Mass. 
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Cyclone Fence affords protection and character to many 
large private estates, public parks, school grounds, coun- 
try club grounds, U. S. Government Institutions, etc. 
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Property Protection Fencing Pays 




















/ Cyclone Fence is distinguished by its exclusive Cyclone Fence always meets our catalog speci- 
designs, superb workmanship and dependability. fications in every detail of construction and ma- 
Cyclone means pre-eminent quality — it sets a terial. Guaranteed as to weight, gauge of wire 
/ higher standard than heretofore attained in and height. 

fence construction. It is the unrivaled fence Our Engineering Department will advise with you 
for large grounds. regarding your fence problems without charge. 
// Our large catalog will prove very helpful to you. It is free. 


Always address Main Office : 


Cyclone Fence Company 
Dept. 139, Waukegan, Il. 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Oakland, Cal. 
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No Electricity Needed 


BISSELI’S Vacuum Sweeper has proved, by 
actual test, to have greater suction power than 
most electric cleaners —and this suction is what 
gets the dust out of your rugs and carpets. Hand- 
propelled, it is light-running, easily operated 
and, in every way, extra-convenient to use. The 
one-piece dust bag and nozzle, coming out to- 
gether and emptying from the rear, is an exclu- 
sive BISSELL feature that cannot fail to appeal 
to the discriminating woman. 

Equipped with this latest BISSELL’S, keeping 
a clean house is simple, sanitary and easy. As to 
mechanical efficiency and general superiority, the 
name is your guarantee — it has stood for the 
best in sweeping devices for nearly 40 years. 

Use BISSELL’S Vacuum Sweeper for general 
cleaning and BISSELL’S Carpet Sweeper for 
daily sweeping and you have the most satisfactory 
cleaning combination that modern progress 
affords. 

Prices are $7.50 for the Vacuum Cleaner 
(without brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum 
Sweeper (with brush). Slightly higher in the 
West, South and in Canada. Carpet Sweeper 
$2.75 to $5.75. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Carpet 
Sweeping Devices in the World 


Dept. 139, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too 
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Fixtures That Are Made 
To Light and to Last 


 Gaumer lighting ev- Built to give service as 

erywhere follows the l 2 r | 

yt yl a ong as your house 
shall stand — this is the 

aim of 


GAUMER 


Guaranteed 
Lighting Fixtures 


No loose joints or flimsy 
construction — every Gau- 
mer fixture must stand a 
rigid test for strength and 
careful construction before 
it leaves ourshops. Designed 
by our own craftsmen, fin- 
ished by a special electroplating 
{| process which resists corrosion or 
v=) tarnish. 













010087 





Tell your dealer you want the genuine 
Gaumer Fixtures. The Gaumer Guar- 
antee Tag protects you. 

Write us for advice and suitable designs, 


sending us an idea of your house or room 
plans. Address Dept + 


BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY 
3846-56 Lancaster Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 








Look for this Tag on 
every indoor Fixture. 

















The bungalow, which is built in rambling style, is of white cement, with a green slate roof, green 
shutters, and red brick chimneys and facings at the corners. 


A BUNGALOW IN THE SKY 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 


BUNGALOW — the name 

comes from far-away India — 

is a low, one-story dwelling 

with a_ high-ridged, sloping 
roof. In hot and insect infested countries 
it is often set up on posts. It has re- 
mained for a Chicagoan, however, to raise 
one 110 feet in the air. 

William Ernest Walker, architect, has 
what is certainly a unique residence. 
There is nothing like it in this country or 
any other country so far as is known. It 
is acomplete eleven-room house, or bunga- 
low, built on the top of an eight-story, 
quarter of a million dollar apartment 
building on Chicago’s exclusive Lake 
Shore drive. 

The idea of erecting a bungalow in this 
extremely odd place came to the architect 
while designing the eight-story apartment 
building, of which he himself is the owner. 
Originally he intended to occupy one of 
these apartments himself. Then when 


XiV 


One can just see the roof of the piazza of the bungalow on top of the nearer apartment house. 


his drawings were nearly completed, and 
he saw what a large space on top of the 
building would be practically wasted, the 
thought came, first of building a roof gar- 
den there for the benefit of the tenants of 
the building, and this in turn suggested the 
idea of a separate and complete dwelling. 

While the architect could readily an- 
ticipate the advantages of better view, 
which this lofty elevation would secure 
to himself and family, the actual occupa- 
tion of the bungalow brought to light 
numerous other benefits of which he had 
never dreamed. He found that the air 
was not only much better at this height, 
but cooler by several degrees in summer 
than that at a lower level. He discovered, 
also, that no window screens were neces- 
sary, for the site of the bungalow is above 
the fly belt, above the mosquito line, and 
even above the realm of that occasional 
summer pest, the sand fly, or sisco fly — 
that spike-tailed, big-winged, diaphanous 



























insect that is sometimes blown in inclouds, 
and settles on the street lamps, side- 
walks, windows, and everywhere. 

Strange as it may seem, too, the force 
of strong winds is felt less in this lofty and 
exposed position than at a lower altitude, 
a condition due to the fact that the winds 
are deflected by striking the sides of the 
flat proper, just as the canvas screen on 
the bridge of an ocean liner protects the 
captain. There is the further advantage 
of greater privacy, not to mention the 
absolute security from burglars, since 
only the as-yet-unknown pirate of the air 
could successfully assail this aerial dwell- 
ing. 

The bungalow, which is built in ram- 
bling style, is of white cement, with a green 
slate roof, green shutters, and red brick 
chimneys and facings at the corners. Its 
doors and French windows open on two 
sides on a terrace whose outer dimensions 
are 60 by 120 feet, the bungalow itself 
being 45 by 90 feet. On the east frontage, 
facing Lake Michigan, this terrace is 20 
feet wide and 50 feet long, while on the 
south exposure it varies from ten to fif- 
teen feet in width. 

On the lake side, opening out from the 
dining-room and main hall, there is a 
shaded and pillared pergola 18 by 16 feet 
in size, where in warm weather meals 
are served. There is also a fireplace 
under the pergola where logs may be 
burned in cool weather. A handsome 
balustrade, four feet high, rims the ter- 
race. The latter has been turned into a 
hanging garden of Babylon by bay trees, 
box trees, vines, and flowering shrubs. 

The interior arrangement is most at- 
tractive, a particularly novel feature 
being the dining-room, which, by a clever 
arrangement, has been given exposure 
on all four sides. There are three bed- 
rooms, each with a bath, two maids’ rooms 
with bath, a large living-room, dining- 
room, reception room, kitchen and but- 
ler’s pantry, entrance hall, and a ladies’ 
cloak or reception room for use when giv- 
ing parties, etc. In addition, there is a 
large, airy attic in the sloping roof con- 
taining a completely equipped gymna- 
sium 24 by 70 feet. 

The total cost of the bungalow alone 
was $25,000. 


Just as the secret of convenience in an 
unplumbed house is to have a cistern so 
large that it will never become empty, 
the secret of comfort in a house with no 
central heating plant is to have a stove 
with so large a fire-box that the fire need 
never go out. One doesn’t have to be 
toasted brown on both sides to accom- 
plish this, for a large stove will keep a 
handful of fire alive when a smaller one 
would n’t. 
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Make Your House Beautiful 
to look at—for your own sake and your neighbors’. 
The soft, rich, velvety colors of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 











perfect the beautiful house, redeem the commonplace house 
and make egen the ugly house attractive — and they wear 
as well as shiny paint, cost half as much and preserve the 
wood better. (“Creosote is the best wood preservative 
known,.”) Don’t judge shingle stains by the crude, tawdry 
mixtures that fade and wash off. Cabot’s stains have been 
proved in every climate for thirty years and the colors are 
guaranteed, 
You can get Cabot’s stains all over the country. Send 


for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Hollingsworth & Bragdon, Arch’ts, Cranford, N. J. 























Old-Fashioned 
Hardy Flowers 


We are the largest growers of Hardy Perennial 


Plants in this country. 


We have issued a spectal 


catalogue of these giving name, color, height, and 
time of flowering of nearly a thousand species 


and varieties. Also a number of 
PLANS OF HARDY BORDERS 





together with list of suitable plants for sun or 
shade; and full instructions for planting and future 
care. We will be glad to send you a copy free. 


Piease mention this magazine 


DREE 


HARDY PLANT 


SPECIALISTS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Terra Cotta 
TILE ROOF 


has every point of superiority in its favor. 
Architectural beauty, perfect protection 
from fire, leaks, moisture and weather 
change es — wonderful durability without 
4 repairs and therefore eventual economy. 


Write for our illustrated booklet “ The Roof Beautiful ”” 
printed in colors, referring to the origin and use of Tiles. 
It contains views of many beautiful homes with roofs 
of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent ba upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
Offices: 1111-1121 Monroe Bldg., tintin Ill. 























ONE HUNDRED 


MOUSES 
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ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


A suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and_ possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 
homes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 
A book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 
country dweller. 

Size, 10x11 in. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for $4.00. 


Address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 





Pteris- adiantoides. 


FERNS FOR WINDOW-BOXES 


N most modern homes where no 

special provision has been made for 

indoor conservatories, the oppor- 

tunities for keeping growing plants 
alive are chiefly confined to the window 
sills or the shelves below the windows. A 
large proportion of these windows look 
toward the north and east, or even if they 
open to the south and west, they are com- 
monly partially shaded by buildings or 
trees. In either case they get compara- 
tively little sunshine and the only plants 
that thrive in them are those that can 
live successfully in partial shade. 

The one group of plants that meets the 
conditions thus brought about is that of 
the Ferns. These have not only the abil- 
ity to live and thrive under conditions of 
shade which would lead other plants to 
sicken and die, but they also have a won- 
derful range of variation in the form and 
structure of their foliage. While they 
lack the color attraction of the flowering 
plants, they make up for it to a large ex- 
tent by the beauty of their color tones 
and the exquisite delicacy of their leafage. 

The ferns are much more commonly 
grown as isolated plants in flower-pots or 
jardiniéres than in window boxes, but they 
deserve a much wider popularity for the 
latter purpose than they have had in the 
past. One who has seen the beauty of 
their foliage as nature masses it in shady 
woods, will easily appreciate the fact that 
the type-of beauty revealed by these 
plants is most effectively displayed when 
they are grouped together in considerable 
numbers. A good-sized window-box en- 
ables one to mass the various species and 


varieties in this effective way. The great- 
est danger in such use, and the one which 
the average florist nearly always brings 
about, is that of mixing too many varie- 
ties of varying types together in one box. 
While it may be claimed that ferns grow 
naturally in such varied associations, it 
must be remembered that in the free 
spaces of the woods there are many places 
where the picture is made effective by 
large groups of single species. Your ordi- 
nary florist will try to sell you a window- 
box filled with a dozen or more types of 
leaf structure and very likely he will add 
to it two or three blossoming primroses or 
other incongruous flowers, thus spoiling 
completely the real beauty of the display. 





Pteris cretica Andersoni. 


For a fern to be well adapted to growing 
in comparatively small window-boxes it 
must have certain characteristics. First 
it should make a large display of leafage 
in comparison to the space occupied by 
the roots, and this showing should be ap- 
parent early in its life. The leaves should 
be able to endure the dry air of most 
American homes and also be able to grow 
under the somewhat unfavorable condi- 
tions that are likely to be present. 

Ever since mankind has been growing 
ferns indoors, the world has been searched 
diligently for varieties that shall succeed 
under the conditions found in greenhouses 
and homes. Many more kinds are suc- 
cessful in the former than in the latter, but 
there are‘nevertheless a few species that 
will survive the trying conditions found 
in our homes. 

Among the ferns with coarser leafage 
which are well adapted to window-garden 
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culture, perhaps none is more likely to 
succeed than the well-known Holly Fern. 
This is one of the oldest varieties and its 
foliage is unusually resistant to dry air. 
A recently developed variety, called the 
Crested Holly Fern, is much more desira- 
ble because it is more beautiful with its 
finely cut fronds. 

Perhaps the best-known house fern is 
the old reliable Boston Fern, which is 
remarkable not only for its long popularity 
as perhaps the most generally grown 
house fern, but also for the fact that it is 
the ancestor of a wonderful set of newer 
varieties which have been developed from 
it. For many years almost every season 
has seen one or more new sports that owe 
their origin to the Boston Fern. One of 
the first of these was the Dwarf Boston 
Fern, sometimes called Scott’s Fern. An- 
other attractive form is the Ostrich Plume 
Fern and still another dwarf form is called 
Cordata compacta. These are compara- 
tively well-known kinds. But the florists 
have recently been showing still newer 
and more wonderful variations of the old 
Boston type. 

All of these ferns belong to the genus 
Nephrolepis and as yet are only known 
by the species names that have been given 
them. N. Smithii is an unusually attrac- 
tive form that seems a wonderful mass of 
green on account of its finely cut fronds 
which are carried on short wiry stems. It 
is one of the most attractive of modern 
foliage plants, being rivaled perhaps by 
the new N. Cragii which is a sport from 
Smithii, varying in the fact that the leaves 
are broader, giving the plant a larger and 
more robust appearance, but with the 





Cyrtomium falcatum. 
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Plan Your Flower Garden Now! 
Then plant the world famous Wagner Park Flowers making it a perfect picture. 


W* HAVE everything for garden beauty and pic- 


turesque landscape effects—you’ve only to 
choose. 


The vast acres of Wagner Nurseries have for years 
been supplying the needs of thousands of flower lovers 
in all parts of the United States and some foreign coun- 
tries with Wagner roses, hardy plants, shrubs, trees 


We deliver plants everywhere in the United States at 
prices which are a happy surprise to those who want 
the choicest flowers. 

We also assist our patrons in planning their grounds, 
our years of experience being at their service free. 

Our instructive catalogue will be invaluable to you 
whether your problem is a tiny suburban lot, a vast 








and evergreens. 


Plan early. 


Don’t delay. 


country place, or “just an old-fashioned garden.” 


Write now for free catalogue No. 91 


The Wagner Park Nursery Company 


Florists 





ME gee 


- Nurserymen - Landscape Gardeners 





Box 864 Sidney, Ohio 





same lace-like cutting of the margins of 
the fronds. 

In the genus Pteris there are several 
beautiful ferns which have long been 
popular for fern-dishes and window-boxes. 
A score of these have been listed in the 
plant catalogues for some time. The 
chief disadvantage of them has been 
their cemparatively small size, but the 
new Pteris Parkeri is a decided advance 
in the direction of larger size. It has dark- 
green foliage with a distinctly metallic 
luster, which makes it especially attractive 
for window-boxes. 

One of the best combinations where one 
desires a variety of foliage in the window- 
box is made by planting one or two small 
Cocos Palms with the ferns. The long 
graceful leaves of this palm combine at- 
tractively with the ferns. 





The March HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will be 


the annual Garden Number. The Placement 
of the Garden, Garden Furniture and Per- 
golas, the Vegetable Garden, the Natural 
Garden, and many other items of gardening 
interest will be adequately and interest- 
ingly dealt with. 

Look for the March issue—the Garden Number. 











Kipp ir -Koop 


Combination pent PLAY-PEN and BASSINET 

For the cost of a good crib 
alone. Saves handling baby; 
saves mother time and worry. Sately 
















m ented. Accept no substitu 
Write for free Folder 
and 10-Day Trial other 
Dealer's name @ 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. ‘CO. 
10Carthage Rd., Rochester, N.Y. 
j Lea- Trimble Mfg. Co. 









The new rustic basket zinc-lined win- 
dow-boxes are especially appropriate for 
use with ferns and other foliage plants. 
They are not expensive and are very 
satisfactory for use in the home. 








Pteris Wimsetti. 


























Crocuses 

Double Daffodils 
Small-crowned Daffodils 
Trumpet Daffodils 
Dutch Hyacinths 
Grape Hyacinths 
Miniature Hyacinths 
Roman Hyacinths 
Campernelle Jonquils 


Bird’s-nest Fern 
Boston Fern 

Scott’s Boston Fern 
Holly Fern 

Crested Holly Fern 
Maidenhair Fern 
Crested Pteris Fern 
White-lined Pteris Fern 


STARTED BULBS FOR WINDOW BOXES 


N ANY florists are now offering bulb pans filled with spring- 

flowering bulbs which are well rooted and ready to grow 
into leaves and blossoms. An ideal way to have an attractive 
window garden is to buy these pans and transfer the bulbs to 
good window boxes. For less than a dollar you can buy flower 
pots filled with such bulbs as these: — 


Spanish Iris 
Sweet-scented Jonquils 
Lily-of-the-Valley 

Easter Lily 

Chinese Sacred Narcissus 
Paper-white Narcissus 
Poetaz Narcissus 

Poet’s Narcissus 

Tulips 


FERNS AND FOLIAGE PLANTS 


The seedsmen and florists also offer a great variety of ferns 
- and foliage plants which are attractive for use either in window 
boxes or as decorative units about the home. They can be 
bought at all prices, from a dime to several dollars. The follow- 

ing are especially desirable: — 


Plumose Asparagus 


Sprengeri Asparagus 
Dracena 
Furfugium or Leopard Plant 


Marantas 
Pundanus 


Cocos Palm 
Kentia Palm 





THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 


VEGETABLE GARDENS. 


THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 


OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


WINDOW GARDEN NECESSITIES 


Many aids and devices are offered by the modern seedsman 
and florist to make the window garden a thing of use and beauty. 
The more important of these include: — 


Cement Flower Boxes 
Pottery Flower Boxes 


Self-watering Boxes 
Zinc Window Boxes 
Fern Dishes 

Flower Jars 

Flower Pots 
Jardiniéres 


Paper Flower Pots 
Plant Food Solutions 
Plant Food Tablets 
Plant Tubs 

Potting Soil 

Pot Labels 

Trowels 

Watering Pots 


IN GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


In many parts of Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 dormant fruit trees 
of the deciduous groups may be planted this month to advan- 
tage, and in more northern regions they should be ordered now. 
In most regions this is also a good time for pruning and winter 
spraying. This list may prove suggestive: — 


Apricot Trees 
Apple Trees 
Blackberry Plants 
Cherry Trees 
Currant Bushes 
Dwarf Apple Trees 
Dwarf Pear Trees 
Gooseberry Bushes 
Grape Vines 


Peach Trees 
Plum Trees 
Pruning Saws 
Pruning Shears 
Raspberry Plants 
Scalecide 

Spray Nozzles 
Spray Pumps 
Tree Labels 


GREENHOUSES, HOTBEDS, AND GARDEN 


FRAMES 


The gardener so fortunate as to have a greenhouse finds many 
things useful this month, but even without a greenhouse one can 
get ahead of the season by means of hotbeds, cold frames, and 


booster boxes. 


Bone Meal 

Booster Boxes 
Double-glazed Sash 
Flower Seeds 
Frame Slats 
Fumigators 
Garden Hose 
Greenhouse Frames 
Hotbed Frames 
Hotbed Mats 
Hotbed Shutters 


Junior Frames 
Lean-to Greenhouse 
Pit Frames 

Pony Frames 

Pony Junior Frames 
Pot Labels 

Raffia 

Single Row Frames 
Standard Sash 
Vegetable Seeds 
Watering Pots 





OSES o%* NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture. Mag- 
nificently printed in actual colors. Gives expert advice 
to amateur rose growers. Describes our famous hardy 
roses—the best for home planting in America—and tells 
how to growthem. A wonderful book and the most 
instructive of its kind published. FREE. Write today. 
HELLER BROS. COMPANY. Box 216, New Castle, Ind, 








Several new 
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features. Contains valuable ee 
practical information on planting, etc., 

¥ just what you need to know about the garden. 
% A large number of splendid new varieties. 
K) 67 years the leading authority on Vegetable, Flower 







For y 


fy and Farm Seeds, Plants, Bulbs and Trees. This book, 
4. the best we have issued, the result of our experience } 
as the oldest mail order seed concern in America, 
is yours, absolutely free. 


{ Ask for your copy today, before you forget it. 
aN JAMES VICK’S SONS 
“Ps 

= 







Nave > 9 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
os The Flower City 
> Iw = —_ ——_—- 





Garden Seats, 


Pergolas, 
Garden Houses, 
Treillage, 
and Rustie Work. 
For catalog of many 
designs address : 
North Shore 
Ferneries Co. 
Beverly, Mass. 
New York Agents : 
The Garden Gateway, 
31 East 48th St 





APPLE 
DWARE e:: 

PLUM 

CHERRY 


PEACH 









Dwarf Trees are best for the 
home garden; they need less 
room, bear quicker, and pro- 
duce finest fruit. You can 
grow them as bushes, pyramids, cordons or espalier forms as 
described in our Free Catalogue. 
THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 

W. L. MeKay, Prop. Box H, Geneva, N. Y- 




































si: | Beautif, ill’ 
gp weeny, your home. Plant Hill's Evergreens, 


ing but in planning artistic effects. Prices lowe 
est — quality considered. Don’t risk failure — 
Get Hill’s Free Evergreen Book. Write today. 
Expert advice free! 


D. Hill Nurser: Co. Evergreen Specialists 
Box 262°” a 





specialists, not only in grow. 





Dundee, Ill. 
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B; J ROSES 
= 
{Jp Sturdy as Oaks. 
ies = Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots 
RSS —and are absolutely the best for the amateur 
y planter. Send today for our 

New Guide to Rose Culture” for 1916 
it's free, It isn’t a catalog—it’s a practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Describes over 10”) varieties 
of roses and other flowers, and tells how to grow them. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 172, West Grove, Pa. 
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LLINS’ 


Te 1, IVIVITIVIDICrD ie ererreereeeereeeeres 
~ 1 x 
$350 from 5 Acre 
planted in Superb Everbearing Straw- 
berries. December 11th Country Gentleman 
tells how it was done. 

Big profits, berries from May till frost, if you 
plant our Special Collection of 100 
Berry Plants, $2. Shown in colors in our 
1916 Free Guide. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS 
Box 64 Moorestown, N.J. 


Profitable Fruit Trees and Small 
Fruit Plants. 
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91G FRUIT GUIDE 
Cy Farr’s Hardy 
ex 
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Plant Specialties 


Edition 1915-16 


a de luxe catalogue, accurately describing nearly 
500 varieties of IRISES (including my own Wyomis- . 
sing Seedlings), a large collection of PHLOXES 
and ASTERS, and probably the finest varieties of 
PEONIES ever offered. My new LILACS include 
Lemoine’s latest introductions, and my list of 
ROSES is specially complete. Twenty-four full-page 
illustrations (twelve in natural colors) show the 
beauties of my gardens, perennials and shrubs. Jf 
you desire a copy of this catalogue write me at 


eC. 
sian BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries, 125 Garfield Ave., WYOMISSING, PA, 


0 eel eee 
GROWN IN NEW JERSEY 


under soil and climate advantages, Steele’s 
Sturdy Stock 1s the satisfactory kind. Great 
assortment of Fruit, Nut, Shade and Ever- 
green Trees, Small-fruit Plants, Hardy 
Shrubs, Roses, etc. Fully described in my 
Beautiful Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue 
— it’s free! 


T. E. STEELE 


? Pomona Nurseries Palmyra, N. J. 


Rare Water-Lilies 


can be grown in any garden 
or conservatory as easily as 
other plants. A few half-bar- 
rels or an artificial pool is all 
that is needed. For many years 
I have specialized in Water-Lilies 
and know the varieties that can 
be grown by anyone, anywhere. 


My 1916 Catalogue 


lists these special varieties, giving 

full descriptions and many pic- 

tures. It also tells of the many 
lants suited to a water-garden. 
rite for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 
Water-Lily Specialist BoxH, Arlington, N.J. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FOR MARCH 
Annual Garden J2umber 
An excellent Guide for Gardeners 
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HE success of the home garden de- 

pends very largely upon the earliness 
of starting many of the most important 
flowers and vegetables. To the owner of a 
greenhouse this early start is a very sim- 
ple matter, but to other less fortunate 
mortals it is more difficult. When one 
cannot have a greenhouse the best sub- 
stitute is a hot-bed, which can easily be 
made under almost any conditions. If 
there is no hot-bed nearby which one can 
copy, it will be worth while to send to the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton for a bulletin containing complete 
directions for making both hot-beds and 
cold frames. 

In the South, February is none to early 
for sowing the seeds of several flowers and 
vegetables. If one has only a two-sash 
hot-bed which gives a space of about six 
by six feet, it will give room enough for a 
good start for a home garden. Among 
the vegetables the most important for 
sowing now are tomatoes, peppers, and 
egg-plant. A package of seed of each will 
give plenty of plants for later use. Select 
at least two varieties. An early one, like 
Earliana or Chalk’s Jewel, and a late one, 
like New Stone or Ponderosa. For the 
egg-plant select Black Beauty or New 
York Improved Purple. For pepper select 
Chinese Giant for the sweet kind and Red 
Cayenne or Red Cherry for the hot pep- 
per. All of these seeds should be sown in 
rows three or four inches apart, covered 
very lightly, and the soil pressed down 
immediately afterwards. Watering must 
of course be done very carefully to avoid 
washing out the seed. 

Among the more important flowers for 
early sowing in hot-bed or greenhouses 
are Marigolds, Snapdragon, Heliotrope, 
Chrysanthemum, Salvia, Larkspur, Pyre- 
thrum, and Stock. These may all be 
treated in the way described for sowing 
the vegetable seeds. 

In more northern regions the advice 
thus given for the South for the first part 
of this month may be put into practice 
late in February or early in March. Even 
if one has neither greenhouse nor hot-bed 
it is worth while to start a few kinds of 
flowers and vegetables in the window- 
garden or in window-boxes. Dwarf Mari- 
gold, Cosmos, Dianthus, and Dahlias are 
worth trying in this way. Sow directly 
in the soil of the window-box, covering 
lightly and watering carefully. When 
the seedlings have two or three true leaves 
in addition to the seed leaves, transplant 
to another window-box or another place 
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Spencers 

we will mail 
For 25¢ one regular 
10-cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 
each of ELFRIDA PEARSON, a lovely 
pink, of gigantic size; Kine WHITE, 
the best of all White Spencers; 
Mrs. Rovurzauy, rich buff, suffused 
delicate pink; VERMILION BRILLIANT, the 
most brilliant scarlet Spencer; WEDGWooD, a 
beautiful light-blue shade. Also one large 
packet (90 to 100 seeds) of the BurPEE BLEND 
oF SUPERB SPENCERS FOR 1916, the finest 
mixture of Spencers ever offered. Purchased 
separately, would cost 60c. 


Six Standard Spencers 


we will mail one regular 10-cent 
For 25¢ packet (40 to 50 seeds) each of 
the following: HErcuLEs, gigantic flowers, 
rose-pink in color; King EpwArp, magnificent 
rich crimson; Mrs. W. J. Unwin, brightest 
orange-searlet flaked on white; QUEEN Vic- 
TORIA, beautiful primrose, flushed rose ; Rosa- 
BELLE, most attractive rose-crimson ; THOMAS 
STEVENSON, an intense flaming orange. 


we will mail both collections 
For 50C * named above and also a fif- 
teen-cent packet of YARRAWA, the unique new 
early-flowering Spencer, introduced in 1915. 


The Burpee Leaflet on Sweet Pea cul- 
ture is enclosed with each collection. , 





’ 
Burpee’s Annual for 1916 
The Fortieth Anniversary Edition of the Leading 
American seed catalog—is brighter and better than 
ever before. It is mailed free. Write for it to-day and 
please mention The House Beautiful. 
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W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
\\ Burpee Buildings Philadelphia SN 
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Every Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 


**The Science of a New 
Life’’ 

By JOHN COWAN, M.D. 
Endorsed and recommended by foremost 
medical and religious critics throughout 
the U.S. Unfolds the secrets of married 
happiness, so often revealed too late! No 
book like it to be had at the price. We 
can only give a few of the chapter subjects 
here as this book is not meant for chil- 








Special Offer dren. (Agents wanted) : 
Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at 


The regular price is oh’ 
The regular price is | which to Marry. Law of Choice. Love 


~ P 4 sas 

pa Eg Analyzed. Qualities One Should Avoid 
into as many neigh-| 12 Choosing. Anatomy of Reproduction. 
borhoods as possible Amativeness. Continence. Children. 
we will, fora limited | Genius. 

Ses ee Coe eee Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
only to any readerof| TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. How a 


this Magazine. post-| Happy Married Life is Secured. 
Reid cP receipt of Descriptive circular giving full and com- 





plete table of contents mailed FREE. 











J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 174,Rese,Strcet 
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DREER’S ROSES 
For The Garden 


assis two-year-old, pot-grown, 

Rose Plants that will give a full crop 
of flowers this season is one of our most 
important specialties. In our Garden 
Book for 1916 we offer and describe 
over two hundred of the choicest vari- 
eties, including the latest introductions 
of the world’s most famous Hybridisers. 


SPECIAL: The “Dreer Dozen” Hybrid Tea Roses, a collection 
of high-grade sorts that always do well, for $5.00. 








Or, send for a copy of the Garden Book free, and make your own selection 


Please mention this magazine 


HENRY A. DREER,  spscittisrs "*Pitascipnias Pee 





























To BEAUTIFY and Make Durable: 
UPSONIZE 


Your Walls and Ceilings 


You secure all the beauty and durability 
of the most expensive materials, without 
paying their expensive price—when you line 
your walls and ceilings with Upson PROC- 
ESSED Board. 

Upson Board is better than plaster in every way. 
Can never crack, chip or fall. 

It gives a washable, sanitary surface that can 
be kept spotlessly clean. It does away with dirty, 
unsanitary wall paper and the constant cost of re- 
papering. 

Those of House Beautiful’s readers who have 
Upsonized, will tell you Upson PROCESSED Board 
is the nearest perfect lining for complete, lasting 
satisfaction and economy. 

But do not confuse Upson PROCESSED Board 
with other wall boards. There isn’t a dollar’s difference between DEPENDABLE Upson Board and 
the cheapest board, for the average room—and this slight difference is saved many times over in the 
lower cost of painting Upson Board. 

Upson Board is hard, stiff and woodlike—KILN CURED, WATERPROOFED and SURFACE FILLED. 
Easier to handle than soft, spongy boards. Not affected by ordinary leaks. And promotes house comfort 
the year ’round. 

Let us send you a handsomely painted sample of Upson PROCESSED Board and tell you of practical 
tests you can make to prove Upson superiority over plaster, steel or other wall boards. We also have an 
interesting book on Beautiful Interiors which shows how any kind of room or building can be Upsonized 
— send 2c stamp to cover postage. 


THE UPSON COMPANY, Fibre Board Authorities, 241 Upson Point, Lockport, N.Y. 
LOOK FOR THE BLUE CENTER—TRADE-MARKED =] 












































Beautifies 


and Protects GRIP P IN’S 


Your Grounds Floor Crack Filler 







wince te coke Oe ei ot oe And Finishes 
property. Over 350 plain and ornamental designs Make handsome, sanitary floors. The simplic- 
Arooharmotae ih any tinue, gardenorgrounds: Wee | | | ity of application and very low cost will sur- 
Vases, Settees “i Wire Fence, General leap per Descriptive booklet with cost table 
Lawn Ricutates ‘ Tron and Wire Work for any size floor— FREE. Write Now to Dept. I. 


Grippin Mig. Co. Newark, New York 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. “*C,”” CINCINNATI, O. 


“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders.” 
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We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, 
and how much to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE for REPLY MUST 
ACCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. Address “The Information Bureau” 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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in the same box. Give all the sunshine 
possible and protect from frost. 

Tomatoes and Peppers are the most 
important vegetables to start in a window 
garden. A few seeds sown in February 
will save the purchase of plants, and, even 
more important, will give you a chance to 
select the best varieties. 

This is one of the best months in all 
the year for many kinds of pruning of 
fruit trees and ornamental plants. Peach- 
es, pears, plums, apples, and cherries may 
be judiciously pruned any time between 
now and the first of April. This pruning 
is especially important in the case of 
young trees, as it is very desirable to cut 
back rather severely the branches of 
young peach trees and such rapid grow- 
ing varieties of plum trees as the Burbank 
and Red June. Without such cutting 
back the trees are likely to spread out too 
much and to have long branches which 
are not strong enough to bear the later 
burden of fruit. An excellent bulletin on 
pruning peach trees has recently been 
issued by the national Department of 
Agriculture and may be had for the ask- 
ing. Rose bushes should also be cut back 
rather severely, the rule being to cut back 
most those varieties which have the weak- 
est growth. 

This pruning process will be likely to 
get rid of a considerable number of in- 
sects and to put the wood remaining in 
better condition for spraying. 

Insects that live over winter in clus- 
tered egg masses exposed to sight, like 
the tent caterpillars and the gypsy moth, 
are readily killed by gathering the eggs or 
treating them with creosote oil which pene- 
trates the mass and kills the eggs. Insects. 
that live over winter in cocoons or cater- 
pillar nests like the brown-tail moth are 
checked by gathering or burning. Such 
work can be done to a special advantage 
on a bright day in winter when there is a 
crust on the snow. Walking about is then 
easy and any nests that fall are readily seen. 

One of the most efficient helps which 
the amateur gardener can provide in the 
spring is that of a set of the garden frames. 
which are now offered in great variety 
by nearly all the manufacturers of green-- 
houses and greenhouse equipment. These: 
are essentially a glass cover with protect- 
ing sides of wood or some other material. 
They are so small that they are readily 
moved from place to place and are used 
by putting them over the particular plants. 
in the garden which it is desired to hasten 
along. These frames are made in a great 
variety of sizes and styles and sold at var- 
iable prices. One who has neither green- 
house nor hot-bed will find them of great- 
est value in hastening the maturity of 
cucumbers, melons, squashes, tomatoes,. 
and many other crops. 
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THE HOME MAKERS 
(Continued from page 86) 


he might be lonesome in New York, so I 
invited him to dinner.” 

“Don’t you believe a word she says,” 
I said, as we shook hands. “ Happened 
nothing! We were wishing for an architect 
this morning because we ’re going to build 
a house, and Lydia sent out SOS signals 
into the infinite, and she materialized you. 
Women are like that, you know. I don’t 
believe you’re real at all.” 

He looked at me quizzically as if he 
did n’t know whether to take me seri- 
ously or not, and I could see he wasn’t 
married. 

“T was just telling Mrs. Lydia that she 
is the first real person I’ve met since I’ve 
been in the city. It’s strange how unreal 
most New Yorkers seem, almost as if 
they were non-existent.” 

“T understand what you mean,”’ I said, 
“and I felt that way myself at first. New 
Yorkers seem unreal because there are 
no real New Yorkers. They’re all from 
Boston or Pittsburg, Hale’s Eddy or Wad- 
ham’s Mills. So they put on a protective 
mask of unreality. But scratch below the 
surface, and you'll find them human like 
all the rest.” 

It’s wonderful how a generalization will 
make men feel acquainted with each other, 
but it was n’t necessary in this case. I felt 
drawn to Powell from the first minute. 

I expected, of course, that we’d talk 
nothing but house all during dinner, but 
not a word about the subject nearest my 
heart would that perverse girl utter. She 
kept talking about Boston and Texas and 
the Dusenberrys and the Schencks, and 
I don’t know what all, and I smiled and 
nodded and said ‘‘ Yes?” and “Indeed!” 
like a walking gentleman on the stage. It 
was n’t until Powell was leaving that any 
reference was made to the house. 

“Tf you really intend building,” he said 
modestly, “I’d be very happy to help you, 
if I can. Have you selected the site of 
your house yet?” 

““We’ve never even thought of it. I 
suppose you do have to put your house 
somewhere.” 

“Good. There are certain elements 
connected with the site that you might 
possibly overlook.” 

I liked his modesty, for I’ve knocked 
around the world long enough to know 
that the men who really know things are 
modest about them; and as soon as he was 
gone I grasped Lydia around the waist, 
fluffy ruffles and all, and did a hay-foot, 
straw-foot tango around the room. 

“Bully for you! He’s ours! You got 
him. But why did you lie so unconscion- 
ably? I never heard of him in my life. 
And why did you turn on that bath of per- 
sonal reminiscences during dinner?” 
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“There’s the cheer of a sunny morn- 
ing in these walls painted with 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


oa —— 
YalJone 
Do not cover up your walls—paint them with Flat-Tone. The 
colors are beautiful; the effect is restful. Sunshine merely em- 
phasizes their richness and for indirect lighting they are ideal. 
Dust and germs cannot hide behind Flat-Tone and soiled spots can 
be wiped away with a damp cloth. Flat-Tone in just the shade you 


wish can be bought of the Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town. 
We will gladly furnish decorative suggestions free. Write us. 
















TWO THINGS TO SEND FOR 
Send 10 cents for ‘‘Going to Market,’’ the Ask fornew, free, helpful booklet, ‘“The ABC 
clever new game that teaches and entertains. of Home Painting.’’ 


© SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 625 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O.— 
Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg.; San Francisco, 
523 Market St. Sales Offices and Warehousesin principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 



































‘A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.’’— New York Sun. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK 
By LUCIA MILLET BAXTER 


“A collection of wise hints and suggestions, the 


“Tt is packed with the treasured lore of genera- of u ns, t 

tions of accomplished housewives, and covers the following of which, whether by just - beginning 
i : . 7 housekeepers and home-makers or by those of 

entire range of domestic knowledge. . . . These riper experience, will tend greatly to promote 

valuable suggestions are bound with fine simplicity health and comfort.”—Living Age. 

and illustrated with pictures that are an incitement « Treated in a modern, scientific manner, old home 

to artistic housefurnishing in themselves,”— problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 


Milwaukee Free Press. made simple in this book.” —Boston Globe. 


At all bookstores. $1.00 ze?. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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New York 
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A weak crotch—hidden decay— 
a winter storm—RUIN! 


—and yet this tree seemed perfect 


aged, thanks to the excellent reinforcements 
you gave them.’’ In our files are hundreds 
of similarly enthusiastic letters. The U. S. 
Government, after exhaustive investigation, 
officially chose Davey experts as_ best. 
Davey Tree Surgery is mechanically perfect 
and scientifically accurate. Every year of 
neglect adds from 10% to 25% to the cost 
of saving trees. Have your trees examined 
now. Write to-day for free examination and 
booklet illustrating Davey Tree Surgery. 


How many of your trees, which /ook perfect 
to you, are in danger of destruction by the 
next winter storm, because of weak crotches 
and hidden decay? Only the trained eye 
of a real tree surgeon can determine. Only 
real tree surgery as practiced by Davey Tree 
Surgeons can remedy permanently the de- 
fects that make them easy victims of win- 
ter storms. Wm. Kleinheintz, Supt. of the 
famous P. A. B. Widener Estate, Ogontz, 
Pa., writes: ‘‘ Ina most severe ice storm re- 
cently our trees were only very slightly dam- 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 111 Elm St., KENT, OHIO 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 
Accredited representatives available between 
Kansas City and Boston. 











By Se ye! ris j 
#% HAVE YOUR TREES § 
EXAMINED NOW! 
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“Best Twelve” Roses 


Garden Roses must have three qualities—hardiness, freedom of 
bloom, pleasing color. These twelve varieties have these qualities. 
They are two-year-old field grown plants, budded on English briar, 
and we believe them to be the best for general garden planting. They 
can be shipped any time before April 25. 


Twelve varieties (one plant of each) 50 
delivered east of the Mississippi for ° 


Radiance. Carmine-salmon, mingled with rose. 
Miss Cynthia Forde. Deep, brilliant, rose pink. ‘ 
Laurent Carle. Velvety carmine. 6 
Caroline Testout. Satiny rose. . 
Dora Van Tets. Deep glowing crimson. 
Mrs. Aaron Ward. Deep Indian yellow. 
Jonkheer J.L. Mock. Carmine, changing to pink. 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Pearly white. 
Lady Alice Stanley. Coral rose and pale flesh. 
Etoile De France. Deep crimson velvet. 
Madame Leon Paine. Silvery salmon. 
General MacArthur. Velvety scarlet. 


Our 1916 Catalogue 
A guide to ornamental planting, listing Roses, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Perennials and Bedding Plants. 
Whether you want a single plant or a complete 
planting you should havea copy. Write for it today. 
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A. N. Pierson, Inc. 5 
CROMWELL GARDENS f[” 
Box 13, Cromwell, Conn. 5 Re 














The House Beautiful Publishing Com- 
pany wishes to purchase or to exchange 
for current issues, unbound copies of 
The House Beautiful for: 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Hereafter THE Housr BEAUTIFUL will be 


bound, two volumes to the year, six issues in 1914 
each volume. The next volume will be vcl- 
ume 39, beginning with December 1915, and January October 
will include the issues December 1915 through July November 
May 1916. In the May issue, the title page 
and the index of the volume will appear. The 1915 
price will be $2.00 a volume, postage extra. February June 
The House Beautiful Publishing April December 


Company, Inc. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


For particulars address The House Beautiful Pub- 
lishing Company, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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“Of course, he’s a dear,” said Lydia 
with apparent irrelevance, “but he’s sen- 
sitive, and you went at him hammer and 
tongs with that peculiar humor of yours, 
if it is humor. I wanted to establish per- 
sonal relations.” 

“You’ve succeeded all right. We 
surely like him, and my masculine intui- 
tion tells me that he likes us.” 

Suddenly I stopped my tangoing and 
began to shake my head portentously. 

“There are certain elements connect- 
ed with the site that we might possibly 
overlook,” I quoted. “Lydia, Lydia, I’m 
afraid there are lots and lots of things 
for us to learn!” 

(This is the first of a series telling how Lydia and 
her husband, with the assistance of their friend, 
Powell, the architect, solved the various problems 
confronting persons who are going to build. Neczt 
month, Horace will describe the details connected 


with the selection of the site for their house. 
— Eprror’s Note.) 


HOUSING THE HOME SUPPLY 
OF ICE 
(Continued from page 90) 


laid on and the walls, of stone or brick, 
built on top of this, up to the grade. The 
rest of the structure may be of any ma- 
terial desired. A wooden or iron column 
should be placed through the center of the 
building to carry the load of ice overhead, 
as the span across the house is too great 
without a supporting middle column. The 
floor of the cold-storage room can be made 
of ordinary material but the upper flooring 
which supports the load of ice must be of 
very substantial, reinforced construction, 
and should be waterproof, to prevent the 
leakage of water from melting ice into the 
refrigerating room below. This floor should 
also slope to one corner and a drain pipe 
be placed there. Zinc sheets make the best 
waterproof material for this work or, if 
too expensive, heavy-coated tin painted 
on both sides may be substituted. The 
sheet metal should be turned up at the 
sides and have a general slope toward the 
drain pipe. Another method of securing a 
watertight floor is to put on a thin coat of 
cement, but if this is done, a platform or 
upper floor must be laid on joists on ac- 
count of the damage which would be done 
to the cement by heavy cakes of ice in 
filling. This upper flooring must not be 
too tight to interfere with the drip of the 
ice which falls below and is caught by the 
waterproof floor and carried away through 
the drain pipe. An air space is left above 
the ice in filling and a ventilator provided 
in the roof. Sawdust compartments, a 
foot thick, completely surround the house, 
and the sawdust is renewed every year or 
two to insure good service. If desired, the 
compartments can be left vacant and 
sealed up to make a dead-air space. 
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KEEPING THE EAVES-TROUGHS 
CLEAN 


FTER all, the only really effective 

way to prevent the clogging of eaves- 
troughs is to clean them out by hand. Any 
house set in a group of trees is practically 
sure to have its gutters filled with wet 
leaves during the fall rains and though the 
downspout heads be protected with wire 
baskets, the gutters will be of little use 
till cleaned. A hanging gutter, that is, 
one hung on metal brackets just below 
and outside of the eaves line of the roof, is 
less apt to clog than a built-in gutter, and 
if it does clog, the rain cannot back up 





An excellent example of a hanging gutter show- 
ing it at an inner and an outer angle of the house 
and at three roof levels. 


under shingles and flashing and so find its 
way into the house. If a hanging gutter 
overflows, the excess water simply falls to 
the ground and does no damage. Cover- 
ing the gutter with screening has little 
value and facilitates freezing up in winter. 

The best way out of the difficulty is to 
use a hanging gutter, as large as the ap- 
pearance of the cornice will allow, placing 
it just far enough below the furthest pro- 
jection of the roof slate or shingle to es- 
cape leaves, twigs, etc., which may roll 
down the roof, and at the same time, just 
near enough the eaves to catch the rain- 
fall. Use adjustable gutter brackets, so 
arranged that their length can be varied 
by a turn buckle. 

However well designed, no gutter should 
be allowed to stand for any length of time 
without cleaning out, and particularly in 
the fall. If wet leaves once freeze into 
the gutter, it is a tedious job to get them 
out. 

Downspout heads in the bottom of the 
gutter should always be covered with 
small mesh wire baskets to prevent leaves, 
etc., entering and clogging the down- 
spouts. 
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OR glistening cleanliness, inside and out, 

this sink is made of solid porcelain. Its 
2-inch thickness assures strength and durabil- 
ity. Made in one piece, it has no dirt-collect- 
Mere rubbing with a 
damp cloth keeps it in spotless condition. 
Dishes may be washed in 


ing crevices or cracks. 


And what convenience ! 


one compartment and rinsed in the other. 
of water may be retained in either compartment — no 
separate receptacles are needed for vegetable washing. 

‘‘“MODERN PLUMBING,” a 112-page book, describes 
various styles of Mott kitchen and pantry sinks at a wide range in 
price; also 26 model bathrooms with floor plans and hints on tiling 
Sent for 4 cents postage. 


and decoration. 


1828 


41 Pearl St., Cor. Franklin 
Ue Peoples Building 
tChicago . 104S. Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis . . Builders’ Exchange 
Atlanta. . Peters es 7 Peachtree St. 
+Philadelphia . + 1006 Filbert St. 
Seattle . 406 White Building 


Cleveland . 


tBoston . 
tDetroit 


Pittsburgh 
+To ledo 


tWashington, 


+Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 


*Des Moines 







THE J.L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 
Eighty-eight years of Supremacy 


+ 846 Leader-News Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., * Showrooms, Sherlock Bidg. 


D.C. 


Columbia, S.C. Showrooms, 1533 Main St. 
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This Swinging 
Nozzle supplies hot, 
cold or mixed water 
to either compart- 
ment. When moved 
towards the center 
the water is auto- 
matically shut off— 
no splashing when 
itis turned from one 
side to the other. 
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622-630 Baronne St. 
1834 Blake St. 

135 Kearney St. 

« Century Bldg. 
. N.Y. Life Bldg. 
134 Bleury St. 

. 431 Main Ave. 


New Orleans . 
Denver . . 
tSan Francisco . 
tSt. Louis . 

Kansas City . 
tMontreal, Can. . 
San Antonio 


. Penobscot Blag. 
430-434 Huron St. 


Woodward Bldg. 
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A Hilltop on the Marne 


By MILDRED ALDRICH 


“Miss Aldrich has given us a narrative relation 
of facts as they happened, delightfully recited 
and possessing humor, brilliance, human-docu- 
ment, attractiveness and earnestness that is as 
rare as it is valuable. Her book—as about the 
war —is the first to appear that cannot be disputed 
and whose facts may be accepted as true history. 

. . Throughout the book are fine cameos of 
courage, faith, patriotism, sublime devotion to a 
cause.”—Boston Transcript. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


=e Houghton Mifflin Co. 


4 Park St. 
Boston 








Enos A. Mills’s 


THE STORY OF A 
THOUSAND YEAR PINE 


Reveals the fascinating possibilities of reading the 
actual history of an ancient tree from the tree’s own 
record in its annual rings of growth. The adventures 
of Old Pine were many and various, extending all the 
way from childhood to old age, and the tree never failed 
to enter the date of each adventure in his diary. The 
story will quicken every reader’s interest in trees and 
in the preservation of our forests. 


Illustrated. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


75 cents net. 
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Interior: Home of 
Lilian Bayliss Green, Belmont, Mass. 
Editor ‘“‘ The Little House” Dept., 
Ladies Home Journal. 


' @An example of simple economical home furnish- 
ing, in good taste; made possible by the use 
of LEAVENS’ Furniture exclusively. 

@ Our specialty in finishing to order enables the customer to carry out a color 

scheme, complete and harmonious in every detail. 
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Contains valuable infor- 
mative articles written by 
experts in the various lines 

of gardening, and should be 
in the hands of every flower 
or vegetable grower, whether 
amateur or professional — 
whether he cultivates a small 
plot of ground, or acres of 
farm-land. 
Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book con- 
tains 288 pages, four color and 
four duotone plates, besides number- 
less photographic true-to-life repro- 
ductions. It lists all the standard 
varieties of flowers and vegetables, 
as well as the best of the season’s 
novelties. 

The newest Roses, the best Dahlias, 
and Dreer’s Improved Hardy Peren- 
nials are given special prominence. 


Mailed free to you if you 
mention this publication 





Dreer’s Orchid-Flowered Sweet Peas--with im- 
menee wavy flowers in sprays of 8and4blossoms 
each. Our mixturecontainsafulLrangeof colors, 





Book 


Shipments carefully made, insuring safety. 


of Leavens’ finishes. 


q A wide variety of styles and finishes permits the exercise of individual taste. 


@ Send for complete set No. 2 of over two hundred illustrations, and color chart 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 32 Canal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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10 cents per packet, 20 cents per ounce, 60 cents 
perl-4 aand: Garden Book free with each order. 


HENRY A.DREER 
71416Chestnut Phila 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 
(Continued from page 77) 
influenced in design by the old Italian 
candlesticks are very good and are often 

suitable for a living-room. 





£00 






































A verandah lantern. 
The Chinese have helped us in solving 
the big lighting problem, for their beauti- 
ful lacquer lamps and graceful vases, with 





soft silk or gauze shades, help to make 
many rooms lovely. There is a great differ- 
ence in shades, and if their shape does not 
bear some relation to the form of the 
lamp, they appear ungainly and awkward. 
With the charming number of gauzy 
fabrics, many of them with gold or silver 
threads woven in them, a person with 
artistic fingers can make wonderful shades. 
The Chinese Chippendale brackets re- 
produced here have little shields of 
Chinese linen. I have never seen more 
charming brackets than these, but they, 
like all unique fixtures, must have just the 
right setting. 

Many of the fixtures shown here can be 
used for gas, those with candles being es- 
pecially adaptable. Gas is not a very 
good reading light, so, for a table, if one 
has n’t electricity, I always advise a good 
oil lamp, with a shade of silk or grass- 
cloth. For bathrooms, any of the simpler 
brackets can be enameled in white or fin- 
ished in nickel to match the plumbing 
fixtures. 

It is hard to set down cut-and-dried 
rules, for every house has to be treated as 
an individual case. The builder of a new 
home, or the remaker of an old one, has a 
wonderful field before him, and with the 
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help of one initiated in the ways and by- 
ways of procuring the best, can obtain 
wonderful results. For those who have 
simple homes and want to spend only a 
small amount, there are good lamps and 
fixtures to be had at comparatively low 
cost. 
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Electric lanterns made of Swedish iron, Verde, 
brass, or copper finishes, also in black. 





We hardly stop to realize how much 
light, and the way we use it, or abuse it, 
affects our health and happiness, and how 
dependent we are upon it for the comfort 
and beauty of our homes. Elimination 
and discrimination are big words that 
we know too little about, and yet they 


’ are virtues that all homemakers should 


acquire. 











HOMES OF WELL-KNOWN 
ARCHITECTS 


(Continued from page 68) 


suggests itself. On a winter night, with a 
fire roaring on the hearth, what place could 
be jollier, even in this house which is so 
attractive everywhere, for the family and 
friends of the family to congregate for a 
communal paradise? 

The end of the room is almost entirely 
covered by a picture of curious and yet 
artistic interest, an Adoration of the 
Magi, by a Peruvian painter, Juan Coello, 
painted in 1602. The artist has naively 
transformed the camels of Scripture into 
llamas, with which he was doubtless more 
familiar, —a sincerity that might be com- 
mended to modern romantic novelists. 

This, the last picture seen, is the first 
we have mentioned. Pictures are indeed 
everywhere, used, of course, decoratively, 
but having also an intrinsic artistic value 
aside from the decorative scheme. Mr. 
Goodhue was fortunate to pick up in 
Mexico a St. Anthony of Padua holding 
the Infant Christ in his arms. This dusky 
canvas suggests the period of Murillo. It 
hangs over the mantel of the living-room, 
and in one corner is a sketch by Tiepolo. 
Beside the window, the golden ground of 
an old Madonna, evidently very early Sien- 
ese, shames all modern gold. The names 
Martini or Memmi come to mind. There 
are various Flemish and Italian Adora- 
tions, Madonnas, etc., in the room, and in 
the dining-room some ancient landscapes 
and an extremely good old copy of an 
Adoration by Bernhaerdt van Orley, the 
original of which is — or was, a year and a 
half ago — in the Antwerp Museum. 

Several year ago, writing of the dwell- 
ing-house fronts of New York, the late 
Montgomery Schuyler noted Mr. Good- 
hue’s. Entirely ignorant of its ownership, 
Mr. Schuyler wrote that an artist of some 
sort must dwell within its walls. Archi- 
tects’ own homes have the peculiar charm 
that painters’ own pictures and poets’ 
own poems have. What we get most, 
perhaps, from Mr. Goodhue’s house is the 
impression that beauty is preéminently a 
livable quality. Beauty may be truth, and 
of course it is; but it’s pleasant to realize 
anew that beauty is also a warm, friendly 
companion. 


A CONVENIENT building to have on any 
small country place is a small building 
fitted up with a carpenter’s bench and 
tool-closet, with a bin for coal, a recess 
for wood, a space for garden implements 
and shelves everywhere for paint-cans, 
flower-pots, and the hundred and one 
things that accumulate around that Jack- 
of-all-trades, the Real Country Person. 
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Majestic 
Coal Chute 


Protects Your House and Lawn 


It prevents your house, lawn, walk, flowers and shrubs from being lit- 
tered up and ruined with coal dust andstray lumps. It minimizes de- 
preciation on your home. When the chute is not in use for coal, a glass 
door serves as a window, giving splendid light to the basement. 
: Locks from the inside and‘is absolutely burglar proof. 
It is extra durable, has a heavy steel body—semi-steel door frame and boiler plate hopper. It will last as 


long as the building. Arrange for one when you build, or can be in place of cell i i 
We make the Majestic in all types for houses, botels, store and office " pile lita 


buildings, apartments, etc. Sold by hardware and building material dealers. 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
The Only Sanitary Way to Keep Garbage 


It can be placed close to the kitchen door with only the top and cover 
exposed, where it is convenient but never unsightly. It is water tight— 
snow and frost proof—emits no foul odors and keeps contents free from 
mice, dogs, cats. It is always closed, and the can easily lifts out for empty- 
ing. The dumping door opens with the foot lever. It closes itself. 


Write for Catalog of Majestic Specialties 
The Majestic Company, 601 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 


Myuiecterere of Coal Chutes, Garbage Receivers, Milk and Paci Receivers. 
All Metal Basement Windows, Rubbish Burners, Street and rk Refuse 
Cans, Metal Plant Boxes, Pipe and Pipeless Warm Air Furnaces, etc. 














Dreer’s Dahlias 


fA em WE offer and fully describe in 
= = our Garden Book this sea- 
s son four hundred and forty-seven 
of the choicest New and Standard 
varieties, which include all types 
and colors of this favorite Fall 
flower, every one having been care- 
fully tested and found desirable. 
If you have never grown Dahlias 
you should begin by getting a free 
copy of 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1916 






Write for it to-day, and please mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREE 714-716 Chestnut Street 


Cactus Dahlia Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dahlia Specialists 


























“ Nothing adds to the richness and dignity of the home like well-selected prints.” 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S QUARTERLY 


for December contains the following articles, fully illustrated : 


SOME RARE PORTRAITS OF WHISTLER, by A. E. Gallatin. 

DRAWINGS BY DUTCH AND FLEMISH ARTISTS, by George S. Hellman. 
HOLLAR’S LONDON, by Edward R. Smith. 

JOHN LA FARGE, ILLUSTRATOR, by Frank Weitenkampf. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF LANDSCAPE LITHOGRAPHY, by Henry L. Seaver. 


Annual Subscription, Two Dollars 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
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CHOOSE WHAT TO PLANT 


From This 192-Page Catalog 


— America’s Garden Guide and Nursery Authority, 1916 edition, 
issued by The Storrs & Harrison Company’s famous Painesville Nurseries It’s 
FREE — send to-day. 

These nurseries occupy over 1200 acres bordering Lake Erie for two miles. 
Largest and best equipped in America. 

Seven kinds of soil, perfect drainage of land and air. 
cradle for hardy stock with healthy fibrous root systems 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
Shrubs, Fruit Trees, Vines, Seed 
60 ACRES OF FIELD-GROWN ROSES 


Acres of Bedding Plants, Hardy Perennials, 48 greenhouses. Thousands of choice 
varieties accurately described in this big photo-illustrated book. Valuable to small 
homes, large estates, farms, parks, orchards, etc. Write for this book to-day 


FOR THE YARD FOR THE ORCHARD 


Tells how to have attractive home A reliable guide to proper selection, 
surroundings of Everblooming Roses, _ planting and care of garden, field or or- 
Herbaceous Plants, Inviting Shade or chard — prolific, profitable varieties of 
Flowering ‘I'rees and Shrubs that need Apples Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cher- 
but little space —al] at nominal cost. ries, Grapes, Berries, etc,, etc Don’t 
Many new and distinctive varieties that run risks when you can buy direct from 
will win the admiration of your friends. America’s largest growers. 








Endowed by Nature as the 
Hundreds of carloads of 





































Get this book at once, make selections and have your 
stock to plant ON TIME. Mail this coupon NOW. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Dept. 203, Painesville, Ohio 


“el Send This for Catalog FREE 


4 4 The Storrs & Harrison Co. (115) , 
e Dept. 203, Painesville, Ohio 

Send free, postpaid, your general catalog of Seed, j 
Roses, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Trees, etc 


MGEE a's 6c wos F0c egos dae eens Vea cereshanaae 


SS. 


Keep your copies of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in ® 
convenient form for —— and future reference oyt S 





Is easily ad- 


IR, justed. 
mill iY i Holds 
wll ‘Z Binder ‘sw:se< 


————-----— 


p eee your 
magazine to 
open flat. 


Price $2.00 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 
A year’s subscription TO THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ($2.00) AND ONE OF HOYT’S BINDERS ($2.0c) FOR $3.00. 
Send your order to: The House Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE USEFUL ROCK 


UR little place has scores of boulders 

on it— some that were there when 
we came, and more that we brought to it 
when we saw how ornamental and use- 
ful they could be made. 

Rock plants had always been great 
favorites with the owner so that she natu- 
rally thought of the rocks already present 
as offering satisfactory conditions for 
growing these; but the transplanted rocks 
were borne thither by necessity — to stop 
the ‘“‘washing-out” of a terrace in the 





Rock plants necessitate a style of planting which 
imitates nature most successfully. 


spring and after hard rains. We had tried 
various expedients to prevent this, but not 
until we bound the terrace together with 
rocks of different sizes and shapes — the 
many pockets and crevices between them 
filled with soil and planted with growing 
things — were we successful. 





This stone seat will be very effective when its 
jagged outline is softened by vines. 


The photograph of the terrace was 
taken at the beginning of the season so 
that the rocks are more in evidence than 
the rock plants, but, by the end of the 
summer, there will be a wall of green that 
will grow lovelier with each year. The 
photograph of the seat is open to the same 
criticism because it, also, has been very 
recently planted with sedums, vines, and 
small plants. Wild dogwood, which in 
this locality flourishes most luxuriantly, 

(Continued on page xxviii) 
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THE FIREPROOF HOUSE 


HE fireproof house is becoming a re- 

ality. One of the large construction 
companies in the Middle West has de- 
veloped a house of steel frame with all 
walls, partitions, ceilings, floors, and roof 
of steel and cement. The foundations, of 
nine-inch solid concrete, are carried to 
the grade line. From that point to the 
first floor there is an eight-inch brick wall. 
The steel columns supporting the floors 
and roof are embedded in the concrete 
foundation. 

The roof is of concrete applied over a 
preparation called Self-Sentering; the re- 
sult is a construction of light-weight, thin 
slabs of concrete equal in strength to the 
old-time heavy concrete. Over the con- 
crete is placed a Mastic Waterproofing, 
elastic and pliable so that contraction 
and expansion have no effect upon it. 

The side walls are formed of Trussit, a 
reinforcing material for concrete walls, 
partitions, etc. The Trussit is wired to 
the steel frame and plastered on both 
sides with cement mortar to a thickness 
of 2 inches. Over the inside of the frame 
and fastened by wiring, is Self-Sentering, 
plastered with cement mortar on the in- 
side only, to a thickness of three-fourths 
of an inch. These two cement slabs, one 
on the inside and one on the outside, form 
a four-inch air space. 

Floors are 23 inches of concrete 
and Self-Sentering. The Self-Sentering is 
placed directly over the I-beams and con- 
crete over it. On top of the concrete is 
a half-inch, sanitary, non-combustible, 
composition flooring. This is carried up 
over the sides of the wall forming seven- 
eighths-inch thick baseboards. 

Partitions are 2 inches thick — solid 
concrete reinforced with Trussit. The 
sheets of Trussit are merely fastened top 
and bottom and plastered both sides. No 
permanent studding is required. Ceilings 
are of Self-Sentering, fastened by clips to 
the under side of I-beams and plastered 
with cement mortar. 

The stairway, an important detail in the 
construction of any fireproof building, is ab- 





) NATCO -HOLLOW TILE 


F.H. Beckwith, Architect 














The Mouse Was Hungry ! 


la ke ran about noiselessly, a tiny insignificant thing—un- 
believably deadly. For he came upon a hard black 
insulated wire—nibbled a little—was frightened by the 
hissing flash—and scampered away. 


Three hours later a twenty thousand dollar house and its 
costly contents were a smouldering mass of ruins, a mother 
was hovering between life and death and a little child was 
lost to those who loved him more than the whole world. 
For your peace of mind build throughout of 














solutely proof against the action of flames. 


It is a decision recommended by architects, who in their experience 
know the incalculable value of absolute safety against fire. 

They advise Natco not alone for safety, but also for economy —for 
although Natco is specified for the greatest of skyscrapers, it is suit- 
able, too, for the least expensive home. They know 

how its air blankets keep a house cooler in summer 

and warmer in winter. Theyknow it is vermin-proof, 

weather-proof, temperature. proof — and fireproof. 


Send today for the book “‘Natco Houses.” Address 
Department K, enclosing ten cents (Stamps or 


Coin). It will give you many new ideas for build- 
ing—part of the free Natco Service—at your service. 2 
NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@DFING i} 
‘COMPANY - fs 
Established 1889 PITTSBURGH, PA. ’ 


Offices in principal cities in the U. S. and Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 





There is no chance for the stairway to be 
transformed into a vertical flue to carry fire 





upward, as there is nothing in it to burn. 
The interior trim is of wood, fastened with 
screws. Metal trim can be used if desired. 

The house can be built with wood 
frame, cement stucco outside walls, and 
cement-plastered, steel-reinforced parti- 
tions and ceilings, concrete floors and 
roof; brick walls with metal lath inside 
walls and ceilings, Self-Sentering concrete 
floors and roof; stucco on hollow tile for 
outside walls with non-burnable interior, 
etc. The cost of this fireproof house is ap- 











SEEING NATURE FIRST 


By CLARENCE M. WEED 
One of the newest and most beautiful nature books, lavishly illus- 
trated with drawings by W. I. Beecroft and photographs from life. 
Trees, shrubs, wild flowers, butterflies and other forms of plant 
and animal life are discussed from the point of view of their en- 
vironment and relations to one another. 


An ideal gift for a nature-lover 


Price $2.00 net. Postage 16 cents. We will send this book and a year’s 
subscription for $3.00. 
Address : The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 





proximately 21 cents per cubic foot. 
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is to be placed around and behind it, and 
its drifts of snowy blossoms will supply 
added beauty in the spring. An old mill- 
stone is set in front of the seat and will 
give support and a natural setting for 
many tiny sedums and other small plants 
requiring like conditions. 

A rock garden furnishes an ideal stimu- 
lus to those persons who are fond of col- 
lecting in person the plants they put in 
their gardens. All of the native wild flow- 
ers are lovely for this purpose and should 
be carefully transplanted from wood and 
meadow, and their neighbors and envi- 
ronment thoughtfully considered. Ferns 
make beautiful groupings and effective 
7 : : : backgrounds and should be liberally used. 
For harmonious interior decoration, no woodwork can be found of The Ostrich, Royal (Osmunda regalis), 
greater beauty, nor admitting of a wider selection of color effects than Cinnamon (Onoclea cinnamomea), and 
many of the Aspidiums, are among the 


best tall ferns. Maiden-hair has a place 
all its own — there is nothing lovelier — 
and it always flourishes when transplanted. 





Besides taking stains and white enamel successfully, this readily ob- 


tainable interior trim has the additional advantage of 


MODERATE COST 


Due to an abundant supply. 


Whether your choice be dark Mahogany, Flemish Oak, dainty Silver 
Gray, White Enamel, or other effects, Arkansas Soft Pine makes pos- 
sible the exact finished tone you desire at a cost within easy reach. 


Home Builders Book de Luxe, White Enamel booklet, stained 
~ samples—any or all free on request. Address Dept. H. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked and sold by dealers. If the one 
you patronize has n’t it, let us know. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU Bivins vei ciasale sonar 
icksonia is ¢ ” 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ornamental, and will carpet any bare spot. 


If one has room for the rarer and more 
delicate kinds, the “climbing fern”’ (Lygo- 
dium platatum) will enchant you with 
its wreathlike foliage and delicate dainty 
fruitage. The little “Ebony” ‘ferns that 
one finds growing up close against rocks 
and old stone walls, and the “Walking 
fern” must surely be included, and the 
Lycopodium dendroidium (ground pine, 
which we use for our Christmas wreaths) is 
f . F charming. One never knows where to stop 
The Perfect reading and reference book of music alan denieiaan die ada tamasine teonat 


for the Home Creeping plants and vines to cover the 


k ity. All of th d 
THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE rocks area necessity. All of the sedum 





Small rocks make an edging for this flower-bed 
which gives it a decided but irregular outline. 











By ARTHUR ELSON also the Euonymous, both the green 
This unique book is a whole library in itself. It contains a complete history of music and biog- and green and white. Partridge vine (Mi- 
raphies of composers and performers, explains musical forms and terms; describes instruments, chaile repens) is useful and beautiful with 


conducting, acoustics, etc.; tells how to read music and outlines a course of study. Complete, 


readable, accurate and fully indexed, it is in every way the perfect reading and reference book its tiny leaves and blossoms and bright- 











for the student of music or for the home. red berries. It will make a thick mat 
Nearly 600 pages, handsomely bound and fully illustrated. Price $3.50 net. when once well started. When we start 

4 Park St., Boston Houghton Mifflin Company _16E. 40th St., New York " to collect our flowers we enter a wide field. 
“Must haves” from the woods are Col- 
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umbine, Campanula, Smilacina_ bifolia, 
Tiarella cordifolia,— one of the best, — 
Cyprepedium (Lady’s Slipper), Goodyere 
pubiscens, Rattlesnake Plantain, and as 
many varieties of Trillium as you can 
collect. Many kinds of violets, of which 
be sure to include the pink and white 
Canadensis, are a necessity, as are also 
bloodroot and the tiny Houstonia, first of 
spring blossoms and beloved of children. 
We found this at Camden, South Carolina, 
last year, bright blue instead of white as 
with us in the north; transplanted a few 
plants into our rock garden and are anx- 
iously waiting to see if it will appear this 
coming spring. 

All of these plants and ferns may, of 
course, be bought at nurseries, but it is 
more interesting to collect what is avail- 
able, or at hand, buying what one must. 





Showing the rocks which stopped the “ washing- 
out” of the terrace. In a short time they will 
be a bank of lovely green. 


Other plants used successfully in the rock 
gardens in the pictures are Daphne Cneo- 
rum, — one of the best, — Saxafraga Cor- 
difolia, Alpine Aster, Shortia, Pachisandra, 
Mertensia; and in the background of the 
borders of the paths, Rhododendrous, Kal- 
mia, and different varieties of Azalea, both 
the Calendulacia with its flaming masses 
of flowers in all shades of lemon, orange. 
and red, and the native Viscosa (Sweet 
white Honeysuckle), and the Nudifolia, 
are planted singly and in groups. 

A great addition to these gardens is to 
tuck in all sorts of little bulbs in odd cor- 
ners. Grape Hyacinths are charming; Scil- 
las, small Daffies and Jonquils, Snowdrops 
are all lovely and make for gayety and 
joyousness in the spring. Crocuses also 
may fill in empty places. 

Florence Spring. 


In country houses without plumbing, 
an excellent substitute for the bathtub 
is a round enamel tub, three feet in di- 
ameter and about a foot deep. The most 
up-to-date bathroom has not such ideal 
arrangements for the morning bath as 
those afforded by that tub, a good fat 
Sponge, and a bowl of cold cistern water. 
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Here’s the New Book that tells how you 
can accomplish it. How you can nestle your 
Pa. or little home amongst a harmonious group- 

of stately trees; graceful shrubbery and 
hi a dsome hedges. This remarkable book has been 
just published — something new, different! Send 
for it. From it learn that, if you want to beautify 
your home grounds, the 

Cost Is Less Than You Imagine 

The book will delight you — filled with reproductions of beautiful 
ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses and Hedges printed m 
Nature's own exquisite beauty. Get this book. It’s FREE for your 
name and address. 


Stark Bro’s, --’«:«:, 
NEW BOOK Since 1816 


** Secrets of Ornamental Planting ”’ 


Every page shows beautiful homes — 
gives hints on how to make yours as FREE BOOK 















beautiful — shows you how our Jocation 
enables us to save you money. Our experts will also make 
Free Landscape Plans 


for your home grounds. No obligation to buy. Grasp this oppor- 
tunity to get ‘the advice, the assistance of expert I, spincana 
Architects — FREE. Send for the books and full details. 


STARK BRO’S 8 Louisiana, Mo. 


Landscape jer asi ba Nurserymen 












KELSEY 
HEALTH 
HEAT 


NE of the delightfully satisfactory 
0’ things about this heat, is that even up 

to a temperature of 75°, you do not 
consciously fee/ the heat in the room. 


It is the lack of fresh air; the lack of 
proper moisture in the room, that has much 
to do with making you feel a heat’s pres- 
sure. You feel the Kelsey Health Heat’s 
Comfort — but you do not feel the heat. 


The fresh buoyancy of the air and its 
agreeable lack of dryness, is an ever notice- 
able feature of Kelsey Heated Houses. 

The Kelsey both heats and ventilates at 
the same time. It costs no more to install 
than radiator heats; and costs surprisingly 
less to run. These are not sweeping 
claims, they are proven facts. 

Send for the facts; also our Booklet — 
Some Saving Sense on Heating. 


THE KEewvse EY 


WARM AIR GENERATO 


305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


C New York Chicago 
fe 103-H Park Ave. 2767-H Lincoln Ave. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


Building Remodelling Improvements 





Plans for beautifying the surroundings of your home 
should be started now. We ean give you valuable 
information about 


GARDEN ACCESSORIES, PERGOLAS 
LATTICE FENCES, ARBORS 
COMBINATION PERGOLAS and GARAGES 


OUR CATALOG M-29 


is a correct guide to modern building showing in practical 
use many designs and illustrations of our work 


In writing ask for CATALOG M-29 inclosing 10c. in 


stamps to cover postage. 














A residence at Saybrook, Ill. “ Before and 
after” alterations showing how you can 
make your home modern in design, beau- 
tiful mm appearance and at the same time 
retain the traditions and sentiments of the 
past that endear an old home to us. 


Our facilities and experience enable us to co-operate with you 
intelligently in developing work of this character. We solicit cor- 
respondence on this subject. 


PORCH MATERIAL and COLUMNS 
Cypress. Redwood. White Pine. Yellow Pine 


If interested in Columns for exterior or interior use you will find 
our Handsomely Illustrated Book M-40 most valuable. Ten 
cents in stamps brings it to your door. 


THE HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office 6 E. 39th St., N. Y. City. 
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“Paint my house, too” 


Would you like a better neighborhood? Set 
the example. A good neighborhood is a col- 
lection of good homes. 


Do your duty, first. Paint your house—plant 

ane and flowers—and watch the ‘‘neighbor- 
ood improvement spirit’’ spread. The paint 

that insures beauty and proper protection is 


bur Arothir 


It’s paint of time-tested, years- 
proven quality and durability. 
Withstands sun, wind and wet 
for years—keeps its color—fails 
only by gradual wear—leaves a 
good surface for repainting. 


HIGH STANDARD 
LIQUID - PAINT 


FREE. booklet and color plates 
of attractive homes 
Write for ‘“The House Outside and 


Inside.’’ Pictures 18 homes in actual 


colors, with description covering finishes, 
curtains, rugs, draperies—and illustrates the uses 
of Lowe Brothers paints, varnishes, stains and 
enamels. Ask for nearest dealer’s name. 


JIhe Lowe Brothers Company 


482 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Jersey City 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd. 


Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 


» Toronto, Canada 














HAVE YOU USED CYPRESS OR SOUTHERN PINE 
FOR THE INTERIOR TRIM IN YOUR HOUSE? 


We are anxious to secure photographs of attractive interiors where 


those woods have been used. 


We shall be pleased to make satisfactory arrangements for such photo- 
graphs, or arrange for photographs to be taken. 
Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


3 Park Street, Boston 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


OT until the last few years has archi- 
tectural photography been suffi- 
ciently in demand to warrant its study as 
a profession. To-day, however, there are 
any number of photographers, usually 
those who have had some previous ex- 
perience in other branches of the art, who 
devote all their time and attention to tak- 
ing pictures of buildings, both public and 
private, in mass and in detail. The archi- 
tect and the architectural publication 
demand of these professionals something 
rather more than the average photogra- 
pher’s knowledge of technique, of per- 
spective and composition. They demand, 
in fact, some knowledge of architecture 
itself, some familiarity with its forms and 
features. This newly opened field for 
photography has roused the interest and 
ambition not only of the professional pho- 
tographer, who turns to it largely as a 
business proposition, but of the amateur 
as well. Although the average person with 
a camera will not, in all probability, make 
any such technical use of his photographs 
as the architect, he will nevertheless find 
much pleasure, and, at times, even some 
profit, in “snapping” houses or public 
buildings which for one reason or another 
take his fancy. And if one has any idea, 
no matter how dimly reflected in the back 
of his mind, of buying or building a house 
at some time, it may serve him in good 
stead to collect, gradually, photographs 
of such houses or parts of houses as please 
him. 

It is for the amateur — this person 
with a camera and no particular skill in 
using it — that the following suggestions 
are made. 

The first principle to fix in mind is the 
fact that in photographing a house for its 
architectural features we are dealing with 
actuality. The picture should be a repre- 
sentation and not an impression. Yet 
this representation, while it must be true, 
must also be one which will present the 
subject in its best possible aspect. For 
example, a picture of a house taken from 
a point directly opposite the front door 
will undoubtedly be a true representa- 
tion. The view is exactly as one sees it 
when standing there; but the effect in the 
picture is apt to be that of a cardboard 
house, or even if it does look real it will 
have a “set” appearance. Another thing 
to guard against is showing equal por- 
tions of front and side, thus making the 
corner of the house a dividing line through 
the center of the picture. 

The location of the horizon always de- 
termines to some extent the proportions 
of the building, — that is, the lower the 
horizon, the higher the building will ap- 


pear. Sometimes this abnormal height 


lends dignity and effectiveness to the pic- 
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ture, but where this is not the case, a few 
tall trees may serve to balance the undue 
proportions of the house. 

Concerning interiors, many of the same 
principles hold good, but there are more 
difficulties to be met, not only because of 
poor light, but because of confusion of 
shadows and conflicting sources of light. 
Then, too, such a variety of arrangement 
is possible that it requires some skill and 
experience to obtain a satisfactory one. 
Simplicity is the one invariable rule in ar- 
ranging the furnishings of a room for a 
picture. A clear foreground is also very 
desirable, since objects placed in the fore- 
ground are always magnified and will ap- 
pear quite out of proportion in the picture. 

A feeling for composition is something 
which only a few people possess or can 
acquire, yet nothing is of more importance 
in the making of successful photographs. 
To achieve it one must have a sense of 
harmony and order, of quality and pro- 
portion — those subtle factors which are 
parts of a composite whole, and upon 
which, in the last analysis, depends the 
value of the finished picture. 


THE DISPOSAL OF ASHES 


HE well-meaning but misguided maid 

who removes our treasured hoard of 
wood ashes is familiar to all of us. But 
there comes a time, even to the largest 
fireplace, when its store of ashes must be 
pillaged. Then the coal scuttle and shovel 
come into play and many dust scattering 
trips are made cellarward. But this is, 
after all, unnecessary. 

By a little forethought in planning the 
chimneys, suitable ash chutes can be put 
in, leading from the back hearth of each 
fireplace to the space inclosed by the walls 
supporting the chimneys in the cellar. 
This space should be provided with a cast- 
iron cleanout door and frame at the floor 
level, so that the accumulated ashes may 
be removed. The chutes should be eight 
inches square and should be plastered 
smooth with cement, as the chimneys are 
built. They need no tile lining. Counter- 
balanced ash dumps of cast iron in a neat 
frame can be had for building in the 
hearths. These open by pressure from 
above, but close automatically and will 
carry considerable weight of ash without 
opening. A piece of heavy sheet steel does 
very well as a cover for the chute, if ash 
dumps are not available. 

It is worth while to go to some expense 
and trouble to provide all fireplaces, even 
on the second and third floors, with ash 
dumps. This may entail enlarging the 
chimneys to some extent and in many 
cases is not feasible, but where it can be 
arranged, one of the cares of housekeeping 
is thereby done away with. 
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Do You Know What Tupelo Is? 


Oke NAME isn’t it? And it’s worth your while to know what 











that odd name stands for if you ure LUMBER. Because 

TUPELO is the name of a TREE, from which is produced 
the finest LUMBER (for certain uses) that you or anybody else ever 
drove a nail into. Probably not one man in a thousand ever 
heard the name “TUPELO,” which simply proves how BIG a 
thing can be and still be comparatively unknown. The U. S. 
Forest Service in 1905 estimated the TUPELO then standing in the 
one State of LOUISIANA ALONE at FOUR BILLION board 
feet. Do you realize how much LUMBER thatis? Just ONE 
billion board feet of TUPELO would lay a strip of flooring 


2 Feet Wide—2 Inches Thick 
—48 Thousand Miles Long 


(Twice around the earth). AND TUPELO ALSO GROWS IN FLORIDA, GEORGIA 
AND SOUTH CAROLINA. You see there is plenty of TUPELO to go around, 
even though the demand for it is growing all the time. (And the demand IS grow- 
ing—every day). The demand is growing because more persons are learning right 
along what a remarkably desirable lumber TUPELO is for certain very important 
uses. "TUPELO is NOT the best lumber for a// Purposes. NO lumber is. For 
those uses to which it is suited TUPELO is the “‘best buy’’ in the lumber market 
today. For example, because of its peculiar “‘involved’’ grain (which makes it 
extremely TOUGH, terribly hard to split and absolutely non -slivering), 
TUPELO makes the 


Best House Flooring 


unless you want to pay for hardwood floors. But you don’t want hardwood floors 
in every room for a house (as a rule) and in very many houses hardwood floors are 
not requisite for amy room. 


TUPELO is also just as good for interior finish as it is for flooring, because it 
won’t split, is easy to work, and takes and holds a beautiful finish. 


Don’t you want to know all about TUPELO? Ask us for complete informa- 
tion and samples for YOUR SPECIAL PURPOSE. 





Please address our office nearest to you. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg. 906 Heard National Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. Jacksonville, Fla. 

















** Better than ‘To Have and to Hold.’ ’’— 


St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


A New “ Penelope’? Book 





The Fortunes of Garin 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


A glorious romance of love and adventure 
in the days of chivalry. 
“Its glamour is irresistible.”— 

Boston Transcript. 
“Alive with quick action.”— Chicago Herald. 


Frontispiece in color by Arthur Keller. $1.40 met. 





Bookstores Houghton Mifflin Co. * f3ifun" 








“In their delightfully humorous way, with their 
capital touches of character-drawing, Penelope’s 
travel books will enchant readers to-day as much 
as they delighted those who read them more 
than a decade ago.” — New York Tribune. 

“Tn its lightness of touch, its gayety and humor, 
it reveals the qualities that have endeared Mrs. 
Wiggin’s work to such a host of readers.” — Mew 
York World. Wlustrated. $1.00 wet. 


pottaues Houghton Mifflin Co. * 33:3" 
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GIVE YOUR HOME 
AN INVITING APPROACH 


First impressions last longest. The approach to 
a house also reflects the spirit of the Home. 
Make the entrance to your Home so pleasing that 
everyone will remark its beauty, by planting 


Ellwanger & Barry 


Choice Shrubs and Hardy Plants 


With them you have a profusion of never-ending 
bloom and a wealth of foliage. You can obtain 
many pleasing effects — adom barren places, open 
attractive vistas, conceal unsightly features, and 


lend beauty and harmony to the whole. 


Ellwanger & Barry Shrubs and Plants succeed in 
any good soil, endure from year to year, and grow 
larger and bloom more profusely each season. 


American nursery business is entwined with the 
name of Ellwanger & Barry. For 76 years this 
has been the most complete stock, the pioneer 
of the industry, the success built upon integrity. 
Ask the best authority you know. 


Send for 76th Annual Catalog 


It’s a standard planting guide, 
a useful handbook and manual 
containing valuable cultural di- 
rections, indispensable to plan- 
ters. Sent free on request. 


FLLWANGER & BARRY 


Mount Hope Nurseries 


Box 212 ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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If your news-dealer does not carry it 
write to 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


sending us his name and address. 


25Ceuts. At all News-stands 








A GLANCE AT GARDEN EDGINGS 


F one were asked to name that feature of 
a garden which contributes most to its 
charm throughout the season, carefully 
chosen edgings might well be specified, 
for without these pretty outlines to the 
beds and borders a garden lacks a certain 
finish that makes for order and beauty. 
Box, the aristocrat among edgings, be- 
longs to the formal garden; annual edges 
are democratic, being possible to any one 
with a packet of seed, but box on the one 
hand is expensive to establish and main- 
tain, and is moreover particular as to the 
number of degrees of cold it is called upon 
to bear, and annuals, while excellent dur- 
ing the few weeks of their prime, leave 
the ground bare from frost until early 
summer. 





Sometimes planking is used, but its long 
stretch of plain, unbroken surface, over 
which growth droops forlornly, is unat- 
tractive, and after a time must be renewed. 

Therefore, in the informal garden, we 
like to define the edges of the borders along 
the paths with a close setting of stones, 
and the low-growing plants that nestle 
so happily among them. Here we have 
varied outline and soft gray coloring in 
the stones, and as the plantings are peren- 
nial, we also have the desirable quality of 
permanence as well as picturesqueness. 

A fascinating choice of plants, to tuck 
in among the stones, is offered us, most 
of them easily grown from seed. Three 
from the list are really indispensable: white 
Arabis, yellow Alyssum saxatile, and the 
pink Aubrietia. A generous use of these, 
with early tulips close behind them in the 
border, will make the garden lovely in 
springtime, with fresh and joyous color. 
If the garden affords partial shade, prim- 
roses, violets, and forget-me-nots will add 
to the gayety of edgings. In June the edg- 
ings of hardy pinks and gray stones make 
a pretty showing. Later, the dainty Tunica 
looks out with its little pink flowers from 
tufts of rich green foliage. 

Others that are interesting in this con- 
nection are the Sedums, and yellow stone- 
crop makes-a carpet of green starred 
closely with small yellow blossoms. 

Alice Rathbone. 
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Lasting Satisfaction 


Wise home-builders pick doors 
that are not only beautiful, but 


doors that give permanent, per- 
fect service—in other ‘words 


| =D Hull . 
——— =—W00 fs >| 


Because of the All White Pine Core, 
Morgan doors do not shrink or swell. 
They give perfect service always, regard- 
less of weather changes. They don’t stick 
today and rattle tomorrow. No other 
door has this All White Pine Core. 


There is a Morgan Door to conform with 
every architectural style. The veneers 
are selected for beauty of grain, and in 
such variety as to meet all tastes and 
requirements, whether for a modest home 
or mansion. 

For your protection every Morgan Door is 
stamped “MORGAN?” on the top rail—and is guar- 
anteed perfect in materials and workmanship. 

Send today for our free booklet “The Door 
Beautiful.” It is full of suggestions for interiors 
and contains door facts every home-builder 

ould know. 


Morgan Sash & 
Door Company 
Dept. A28, Chicago 


Factory: Morgan Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis.; Eastern Branch: 
Morgan Millwork Co., Balti-g 
more. 


Displays: 6 E. 39th St., 
New York; 309 Palmer 
Building, Detroit. 
Butlding Exhibits: In- 
surance Exchange, Chi- 

7 Line Bidg., 
neapolis, 























By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur 
collector in the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, 
pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have 
passed the century mark. Good reading also for all who 
wish an intelligent appreciation of the value and sentiment 
of “old things.” Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents. 

We will send this book and a year’s subscription for 
$3.50. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Address: 
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CELLAR DRAINAGE 


O single element in house construction 

is more important than good cellar 
drainage. A damp cellar is a constant curse. 
It is a menace to health, cannot be used for 
storage, and has in time a bad effect on 
the superstructure. A dry cellar can be 
had under almost any circumstances by 
remembering that water will run freely 
only down hill. 

After the position of the house on its 
site has been settled, the first thing to in- 
vestigate is the level of the sewer in re- 
Jation to grade line at the building. The 
basement floor must be kept sufficiently 





above the sewer level to give a uniform 
pitch of at least § inch or better, } inch 
per running foot of drain between sewer 
and house. This will generally take care 
of basement plumbing fixtures, but if 
there is the remotest chance of the sewers 
backing up, back-water gates should be 
put in to prevent flooding from this source. 
Floor drains should always have back- 
water gates, and one floor drain at least 
should be in every basement. This makes 
it possible to turn on the hose and clean 
the floor, to empty the hot-water boiler 
or tank without trouble, and is in every 
way desirable. 

The outside walls and footings, if of 
concrete, and the cement floors, should 
be waterproofed with hydrate of lime or 
some similar compound, and, in clay soils, 
the walls painted on the outside with 
waterproof paint. Brick walls, even of 
hard sewer brick laid in cement mortar, 
should be cemented and waterproofed on 
the outside, and the same is true of tile. 
The footings of the outside walls should be 
kept far enough below the basement floor 
so that agricultural tile may be laid around 
the building, outside of the footings, given 
a slight pitch to point of discharge and 
still leaving the high point of the tile two 
inches or three inches below basement floor. 
This tileshould be connected to storm sewer 
or trapped and run into sanitary sewer. 

A careful consideration of the sewer 
levels is essential to a well-drained cellar, 
and if this matter be taken up early in the 
development of the plans, it can always be 
worked out. If it is found necessary to 
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bathroom if made made of China 
of best quality Porcelain including 
enameled metal } yee closet, —_ 


would cost $180.00. 








The fixtures in this | 










than The Trenton Potteries Co. closet, lavatories and 


VY can put into your bathroom, fixtures much cheaper 
bath tubs which are vitreous china or solid porcelain. 


But you will never be proud of cheap fixtures, and sooner or 
later they will have to be replaced. , 


Now, if you are going to put in first class fixtures, did you 
know that china and porcelain would cost you only about 10 to 
20 per cent more than good enameled metal fixtures? 


If you want a fine bathroom, don’t put The Trenton Potteries 
Co. fixtures out of your mind as too expensive, because com- 
pared to the better grades of enameled metal fixtures, vitreous 
china and porcelain are not expensive at all. 


Not only is the cost of installation the same — but the dura- 
bility of pottery, the fact that it does not absorb grease, does 
not stain and will not crack or peel, makes it in nearly 
every case the sounder investment. Your architect 
or plumber can verify this, but better still 


Write for our Booklet M- 11 


**Bathrooms of Character’’ 





The same fixtures 


utility permanent. 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., Trenton, N. J. 
Largest Makers of Sanitary Pottery in U.S. A. 
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raise the house, terracing can be resorted 
to to conceal the basement walls. 

The relation of the first floor to grade 
line should be determined entirely by the 
requirements of good drainage. 


Goop mass-displays can be made with 
the following: Alyssums and candytufts 
for whites; phloxes for whites and various 
pinks and reds; lobelias and browallias 
for blues; pinks for whites and various 
shades of pink; stocks for whites and 
Teds; wallflowers for brown-yellows, and 








We especially desire to secure photographs of attractive interiors where 
Southern Yellow Pine has been used. Such interiors in white or light 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF INTERIORS 


colors are particularly desirable. 


If you have or know of any homes finished in Southern Pine, where 
such views could be obtained, we shall be pleased to make satisfactory 


arrangements for photographs. 


Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 Park Street, Boston 








verbenas for many colors. 
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sharp-shooter. 


Brunswick Home Tables are scientifically 
built, with accurate angles, fast ever-level bil- 
liard beds and quick-acting Monarch cushions— 
| the choice of experts. 

Why buy a toy table when a real grown-up 
| Brunswick costs so little? By paying while play- 
ing, you never will miss the amount. 
{ 


Any Home Has Room 


KY Now you can get a genuine Brunswick in any 


size your home requires. Our “Quick Demount- 
able”’ fits on top of your library or dining table, 
or comes with folding or quick-detachable legs. 
“Grand” and “Baby Grand”—for homes with 
a spare room, attic, basement or den—are the 
finest and fastest in the world. 





“BABY GRAND” 
and Pocket Billiard 


“There, Mother, Just 
As You Predicted—” 


Missing the ‘‘game-ball’’ right in front of the pocket is only one of the whimsical 
turns with which Home Billiards abounds. 
So leave it to mother and the boys to hold their own. 

our family deserves this daily sport and exercise that Brunswick Carom and 
Pocket Tables are providing for thousands of homes, 
Send today for our color-illustrated book of details. 


Brunswick “Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” Billiard Tables 
Now $27 Up—Pay 10c a Day 







It’s part of the frolic to twit the family 


it’s tree. 


30-Day Trial—Outfit FREE 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Spirit Level, Ex- 
pert Book cf 33 Games, etc., all included free 
with every Brunswick. No extras to buy—no 
heavy after-expense. 

Our plan lets you try the table 30days FREE. 
Then pay monthly, as /zttle as 10 cents a day! 

Send at once for our widely-read book, “‘Bil- 
liards—The Home Magnet,” that shows these 
tables in realistic colors, discloses factory prices 
and full details. New edition nowready. Mail 
pe ue for this valuable book today. It’s 


Mail This For Billiard Book FREE! 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., (512) 
Dept. 27Y 623-633 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 
Send tree, postpaid, your color-book 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


and tell about your home trial offer. 


























BRASS ANDIRONS & TOOLS | ff] SUNDERLAND’S FIREPLACE FITTINGS 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT to any R. R. Station East of the Rocky Mountains. 


Andirons, Spark Guards, Fire Tools, Fenders, Basket Grates, 
Gas Logs, Coal Holders, Ash Dumps, Wood Baskets, Dampers. 








go. Genuine cast brass, 
any desired finish. 
> Can furnish hearth 
fender to match ; also 
spark screen. 
Correspondence 
Solicited. 
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DACHSHUND MUD SCRAPER 


ASK FOR OUR BIG FREE CATALOG “D” 


We do an enormous business in all parts of the U.S. Our Eastern 
and Southern orders are filled direct from our Eastern factories. 
Send all correspondence to Omaha; which is the geographical cen- 
ter of the country. 


High Grade, Artistic Fireplace Goods at Low Prices 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., 331 SO. 17 ST., OMAHA, NEB. 


UN, BRADSTREET OR YOUR BANK —HERE SINCE 1883 
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WATER SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE 
FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 


(Continued from page 97) 

and their effect upon the water varied; 
only a careful chemical analysis will de- 
termine the purity. It is perhaps fair to 
consider the spring as a well, and to exca- 
vate and wall it like one. Ordinarily the 
spring appears in some depression, and 
receives surface inflow. A false stratum 
of clay may be built round it to shed sur- 
face water soaking through the top soil. 
If a spring is copious, its surplus should 
be saved for fire protection, hose supply, 
and general reserve. This can often be 
done by collecting in a reservoir with 
aram. Further overflow can be used in 
securing a water effect in the garden or in 
irrigation. 

Ponds and streams are not desirable 
sources — the stream least so, because of 
the vast surface drainage it receives. Both 
must be kept free of dead vegetable and 
animal matter. A small pond on a con- 
siderable estate can sometimes be so man- 
aged as to make it an ideal supply. It is 
treated as is the public lake or pond sup- 
ply. 

It is very desirable to store water for 
emergencies, and likewise, when the source 
of supply is lower than the outlet, for or- 
dinary uses. It should be stored higher 


* than the highest outlet. For hose or fire 


protection, this height must be two or 
three times the height of the house. 

It is not advisable to store drinking 
water. It becomes stale and takes a taste 
from the storage vessel. It should be 
pumped directly into the house, as used, 
through a small pipe. 

The commonest means for private stor- 
age is the tank. The iron standpipe is the 
largest and most expensive type, and 
makes excellent storage. Its ugliness may 
be hidden with a shell of wood or masonry, 
standing away from it to relieve it of wind 
pressure and to make room to paint and 
repair it. 

The wooden tank is more common than 
the standpipe; it is made in larger sizes, 
and is better and cheaper than iron. The 
immense railroad cask bound with iron 
hoops is excellent. Properly roofed in and 
enclosed it can add much to appearances. 
Tanks are preferably of pine, holding from 
100 to 20,000 gallons. Inexpensive storage 
may be made by raising Tarragona wine 
casks on a platform, connecting and en- 
closing them. A garret tank may be built 
as described just below. 

All storage tanks should be kept full. 
The outlets should be slightly above the 
bottom, lest settlings clog the pipes. They 
must have ample ventilation, yet be thor- 
oughly protected from dirt, insects, birds, 


-and animals. They should be cleaned: 


frequently. Each tank should have ai 
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register, easily seen, to show the quan- 
tity of water it contains. The following isa 
rough suggestion of the cost of a storage 
plant: A 12-foot windmill, a 5000-gallon 
tank, the piping and tank frost-proofed, 
the windmill slightly above the tank, and 
the whole enclosed with a simple wooden 
house — might cost $500. A 3000-gallon 
plain tank, raised thirty feet, would cost 
about $350. 

Rainwater is best stored in cisterns 
built in the cellar or the attic. The cellar 
cistern is usually of brick and cement. It 
should be absolutely tight, having no 
openings except for pump, water-leaders 
and a vent. No life should be able to get 
inside it. The cellar cistern produces 
dampness, however, and the attic cistern 
should be used when possible. 

The attic cistern needs no pump. It 
should be shallow, but wide, since the gut- 
ters must be higher than its edges. An 
overflow pipe should be provided six 
inches below the top (the overflow can be 
led into a cellar cistern if desired). It is 
safer also to set the cistern within a zinc 
overflow basin having a drain pipe. The 
cistern is usually of two-inch bolted plank- 
ing. It must be thoroughly cleaned at 
least every three months. 

It is easy to compute the required size 
of cistern. The average rainfall in the 
Northern States is forty-eight inches; 
throughout the country, thirty-six inches. 
A roof of 1,000 square feet, say in Ohio, 
would receive an average of seventy gal- 
lons a day, and eight gallons a day would 
be used for each member of the household. 
Each gallon requires 231 cubic inches of 
cistern space. If sanitary appliances are 
to be used, at least sixteen gallons a day 
for each person would be required. Know- 
ing the rainfall of his locality, one can 
compute the amount of roof one wishes to 
drain, or the amount of water one can use 
without exhausting the supply. 

When the source is higher than storage 
or point of outlet, the water will distribute 
itself. Usually, however, the source is be- 
low the outlet, and the water must be 
raised. 

If drawn from an ample source, such as 
a pond, it can often be forced into the 
tank with a ram — a simple automatic de- 
vice that raises the water through the 
pressure of the large supply behind it. The 
source should be higher than the ram, to 
secure pressure. The water can often be 
raised to a height many times its fall. 

Oftener, however, there is no fall, and 
pumps must be used. The suction pump 
is not reliable for a depth of more than 
twenty-five feet, and the force-pump 
should be employed. Hand power is un- 
satisfactory. An effective power is that 
of the windmill. A 10-foot galvanized 
steel windmill on a 60-foot galvanized 
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Will Your Stucco Walls 
Resist This Sort of Weather? 


Severe weather changes cause stucco to expand 
or contract suddenly and then, unless the lath 
behind it is an integral part of the stucco itself, 
the wall will crack. 


Ano-iurn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


has the same coefficient of expansion and contraction as stucco. 


Don’t experiment. Be as sure of the walls as you would be of 
the foundation. They are just as important. Ask your architect. 
“Practical Home Building,” our latest book about building, 
will be valuable to you even before you break ground. It con- 
tains comparative cost tables, floor plans, photographs, etc. 
Let us mail it to you at once. 





Send 10 cents to cover cost of mailing and ask for booklet No. 559. 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


has a proposition of interest for those 
who wish to put their leisure to ad- 
vantage by taking subscriptions for 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For particulars address 


Circulation Department, The Atlantic Monthly 
3 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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A iieciatie Patio Plan 


The idealization of bungalow designing must include a patio, 
or ample open court. You know (or can learn from Vol. 5 of the famous 
Cypress Pocket Library) that technically a ‘‘bungalow” must be all on one floor; a two-story 

“‘bungalow’’ is a ‘‘cottage,’ ” correctly speaking. Only a true bungalow can avert stair-climbing. 
Sufficient room often, then, requires more ground area—and the patio solves the problem. Think 
of waking in a chamber whose opposite windows all look upon foliage and fountains. 


CYPRESS, “the Wood Eternal,” is the pre-eminent Bungalow wood be- 
cause “CYPRESS lasts practically forever” — DEFIES ROT INFLUENCES which 
destroy most other woods — does not warp, shrink or swell like most woods — takes paint 
and stain perfectly but does not need either. (See Govt. Rept. Ask us.) 


Vol. 4] of the Cypress Pocket Library (entirely new) contains SKETCHES, DETAILED WORK- 
ING DRAWINGS (on sheet 24x36 inches) and FULL SPECIFICATIONS for erecting the 
beautiful and ample patio bungalow pictured above. Study the plan. SPECIALLY DESIGNED for us 
by Lowe & Bollenbacher, Chicago. WRITE TODAY for Vol. 41. 
NOTE—These plans are in no way similar to those in Vols. 6, 8, 18, 29, 32 or 34—they are new. 
When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, pasture-fence or sleeping porch, b “With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 











Let our ““ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1206 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., and 1206 HEARD NAT’L BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
IF HE HASN’T IT, ZET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 








INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. 


OUR TREES—Aow to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature by ARTHUR I. EMERSON 
With a guide to their recognition at any season of the year and 
notes on their characteristics, distribution and culture. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED 


Nearly 150 large plates showing flowers, fruit, leaves, twigs and 
whole tree of each native or introduced kind. Easy identifica- 
tion by simple comparison with the pictures. 


Price $3.00 net. Postage 20 cents. We will send this book 
and a year’s subscription for 


Address: The House Beautiful Publishing ah Inc., 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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-broken stone to the soil. 








steel tower costs about $275. A 14-foot 
windmill on a 60-foot frame tower costs 
about $375. The frame-work should be 
enclosed. 

Various sorts of power pumps are ob- 
tainable. The best are perhaps the gaso- 
lene and the hot-air pumps. The gasolene 
machine is quick, effective, and reasonably 
safe. It has speed and size, but the hot- 
air pump is extremely simple and can be 
run with perfect safety. After one gets 
the “hang” of it, one can start it, close 
the house, and go fishing, with reasonable 
confidence that, when the pump stops, 
the tank will be about full. One would 
scarcely venture this with a gasolene 
pump. Neither type consumes much fuel. 
A. two-horse-power gasolene engine or 
a two-horse-power hot-air pump costs 
about $285. 

Water may be drained away by surface, 
under or deep drainage. Surface drainage 
consists merely of channels in the land, 
tiled or untiled. But these are unsightly, 
and call for constant repair. 

Under-drainage is much better. Small 
drains are laid parallel, leading to larger 
lines, and following the slope of the land. 
They must be laid deep enough to escape 
the plow. The piping used is the porous, 
open-joint sort. For small flow, a blind 
drain may serve. 

Hidden springs and subsoil discharges 
often render land sodden. Careful study 
must be made before the drains are begun. 
Deep drainage is best here. It should in- 
tercept and divert the flow. The usual 
type is the blind drain or the composite 
drain. Sometimes a hill of clay sheds its 
surface water underground into lower 
land. A drain laid athwart this will divert 
the water. 

Slovenly sewering is responsible for 
sickness, or even death. Many methods 
of sewage are bad. Sewage disposal de- 
mands expert attention constantly. Peo- 
ple are slow, however, to perceive its im- 
portance. 

Sewage must be disposed of in some way 
that shall not annoy or injure individuals 
or the public. Stagnation and decay are 
the two things that must be prevented. 
The open air and plant life, in conjunc- 
tion with the influence of the top soil, 
purify waste naturally. Waste must 
therefore be disposed of in some way that 
will enable natural agencies to purify it. 
The sewage system ought always to be 
determined before the plumbing of the 
house is begun. 

Always keep solids and liquids apart as 
much as possible. Liquids may be safely 
used in irrigating vegetables, lawns, trees, 
or small fruits, or they may be carried 
away in a drain and filtered through 
Decomposing 
liquid sewage must not be deposited on or 
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in the soil. Sewage should not be dis- 
charged too abundantly, nor too far un- 
derground, because oxidizing by the air is 
in this way hindered or prevented. 

Solid matter must be removed fre- 
quently. In summer, it must be dug into 
the earth. 

The old-fashioned privy should be im- 
possible. Unless there is a watercloset, 
there should be an earthcloset. This is a 
movable wooden box, well lined with gal- 
vanized iron or well tarred. The foulness 
is absorbed by dry earth or ashes, and the 
contents are removed often. A thoroughly 
ventilated structure protects this closet 
from the weather, and it may even be 
placed in an extension of the house, if be- 
yond an open passageway. 

The cesspool is best for a watercloset, 
but the leaching, or dry-wall sort, is vilely 
unsanitary. This receives the discharge 
upon loose stones, through which they set- 
tle into the soil. If it is deemed necessary, 
let it be connected with a deep blind drain 
that shall wind about as much as possible. 
The solid matter should frequently be re- 
moved and carefully disposed of. 

Another form is the septic tank, in 
which solids decompose. Around an inner 
tank is a second one, into which, through 
a dry-stone wall, the overflow filters from 
the inner receptacle. A syphon, discharg- 
ing intermittently, carries the liquid 
through tight drains to filter beds (beds 
of sand, several feet deep, with drains to 
carry off the filtered liquids that pass 
through them). Such a system, with four 
filter beds, might cost $500. It violates 
the rule against decomposition, but is 
said, nevertheless, to give very good satis- 
faction. 

The tight cesspool, also good, is built 
of hard-burned brick and hydraulic ce- 
ment, in two compartments, the first for 
solids, the second for liquids. Each com- 
partment is cylindrical, domed at the top, 
and has a tight manhole cover. It should 
be thoroughly ventilated, and be emptied 
frequently. No cesspool should be of more 
than moderate size. 

All connections between cesspool and 
house must have disconnecting traps, to 
prevent sewer gas from entering the house. 
Water that is not of a quality usable for 
kitchen or drinking purposes may be used 
for the flushing. 

Sometimes it is possible to dispose of 
sewage through flowing water, but water 
is little more than a carrying agent and 
does not purify, and it may carry the sew- 
age where it should not go. To discharge 
into tide-water streams is out of the ques- 
tion, and sewage discharged into the open 
ocean often returns to defile the shore. 

Soil near the surface is in a large degree 
able to destroy organic matter; hence sub- 
soil irrigation is an excellent method of 
disposing of sewage. The waste should 
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In The Best Homes 


where the highest efficiency and perfect refrigeration are demanded, 
McCray Refrigerators are used. 

They are frequently built-to-order to harmonize with the house plan 
and interior finish. Arranged to open directly into the kitchen and to 
be iced from the outside, they are handsome in appearance and ex- 
ceptionally convenient. 


McCray Refrigerators 


were selected by the U.S. Pure Food Laboratories at Washington and are 
installed in the finest private residences, clubs, hotels and public institutions. 
Their superiority is conceded beyond question. 

Selection may be made from our wide range of large and small stock sizes to suit 
almost any requirement or special sizes will be built to order, in co-operation with 
your architect. 


M4 h lai he M 
Write For Catalog 3ct ee cary eaten’ 

No. 92— Regular Sizes for Residences No. 50 — For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions 
No. 74 — For Florists No. 61 — For Meat Markets No. 70 — For Grocers 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 621 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
New York, McCray Blidg., 7-9 W. 30th Street Chicago, 1000 So. Michigan Ave. 


Agencies in all principal cities 
































AN OFFER OF VALUE TO THE HOSTESS 


The dreaded problem of what to serve for the formal or informal 
luncheon will be easily solved by consulting 


TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES 


By HESTER PRICE, the well-known authority, who has brought together a wide variety of the 
freshest, most desirable ideas for the hostess who is anxious to have her dinners and luncheons 





distinctive without the extravagance of a caterer, and with the use of such materials as may 
readily be obtained. 
Each scheme for table decoration is illustrated by a full-page engraving, showing not only the general 


effect, but also the exact working out of the details. 
96 half tone engravings. Price $2.00 net. 


We will send this valuable book and a year’s subscription to THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (new or re- 
newal) for $3.00. Address , 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Artistic Stucco 


Outside 


Crackless Plaster 
Inside 








HY-RIB 
RIB LATH 


HY-RIB steel sheathing combines in 
itself reinforcement, forms, lath and 
studs. Its use is simplicity itself. The 
easily handled sheets are fastened to the 
supports and the plaster or concrete is 
applied. HY-RIB is manufactured in 
four depths and various gauges so as to 
meet every requirement exactly. 














The Modern Way to Build 


Consider the advantages of using HY-RIB for reinforcing the concrete or 
stucco exterior of your residence and the interior plaster. HY-RIB makes 
your house fireproof, verminproof and permanent — inside and outside. It 
eliminates forms in floors, roofs and walls. The mesh of the HY-RIB 
provides a perfect clinch for plaster. There is no contracting or expand- 
ing of lath to cause plaster-cracking —no absorbing of moisture to streak 
and stain the ceilings and walls —no ruined decorations so apt to occur 
with wood lath. Moreover, houses built with HY-RIB are erected more 
rapidly and at a lower cost than by other methods. 





VALUABLE HY-RIB HAND BOOK, containing details, specifications, tables, 
illustrations, etc., sent FREE to anyone interested in building. Write today. 
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HY-RIB 
RIB ‘LATH 


Our line also includes RIB LATH, in 
several types and weights, as well as 
DETROIT DIAMOND LATH, STEEL 
STUDS FOR HOLLOW PARTITIONS, 
STEEL CORNER BEADS, etc. No 
matter what the nature of your construc- 
tion, we can fill your needs efficiently 
and economically. 


Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co. 


Dept. H-33 
Youngstown, Ohi 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


Products 
































AUTHORS’ CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from the cur- 
rent press of the entire world on any sub- 
ject,— commercial, scientific, social, political, 
or technical. We read twice the number of 
different publications read by our nearest 
competitor in the clipping business. Write 
for booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Trap resets itself, 22 inches high, will last for years, can’t 
get out of order, weighs seven pounds, 12 rats caught one 
day Cheese is used, doing away with poisons. This 
trap does its work, never fails, and is always ready for the 
next rat. When rats and mice pass device, they die. 
Rats are disease carriers and cause fires. Rat Catcher 
sent prepaid on receipt of $3. Mouse Catcher, 10 inches 
high, $1. Money back if not satisfied. 

One of these rat catchers should be in every school 


building. 
H. D. SWARTS 
Inventor and Manufacturer UNIVERSAL RAT AND MOUSE TRAPS 
Box 566, SCRANTON, PA. 
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not be sunk more than a foot underground. 
The discharge should not occur oftener 
than once a day. In clayey and damp soils 
the system will not work. 

A tight tank collects the wastes. From 
this leads a network of open-joint drains, 
usually lying in gutters of earthenware, 
with earthenware caps protecting them 
from the soil. A pitch of three inches to 
the hundred feet is sufficient. The pipes 
are likely to become clogged, however. 
This is a serious objection that flushing 
will often obviate. 

The problems of sewerage for the stable 
are not different from those of the dwell- 
ing-house sewerage. Garbage cannot be 
treated as sewage, though the disposal of 
it is of equal importance. Poultry and 
pigs will help much, though the poultry, 
having more fastidious tastes, do not 
evince the same consumptive readiness as 
the pigs, and their leavings must be com- 
posted. Where poultry and pigs do not 
constitute part of the sanitary equipment, 
garbage must be composted. The recep- 
tacle for it should be galvanized iron, fr - 
quently emptied and frequently cleaned. 
It must never be kept indoors. It may, 
but perhaps had better not be, enclosed in 
a tight box with a small galvanized vent- 
pipe running into the kitchen chimney. 


MOUSE-PROOFING THE NEW 
HOUSE 


- only a tithe of the energy that has 
been expended in the past upon in- 
genious devices for trapping the wary 
mouse (and his bigger and socially un- 
thinkable brother, the rat) had been de- 
voted to keeping small gnawers out of the 
house altogether, our forefathers would 
probably have left us no rodent problem 
at all. Even in these days, when the rat 
stands convicted of spreading the dread 
bubonic plague, it is the exceptional ar- 
chitect who bethinks him to suggest to 
his client the rat-and-mouse-proofing of 
the new house. 

A simple precaution in building serves 
to keep mice from scurrying in our walls. 
Before the partitions are lathed, the bit of 
flooring that runs under the baseboard to the 
studs should be spread with a three-inch 
layer of hard cement. If this work is thor- 
oughly done throughout the house, the 
sharpest-toothed mouse will be “stumped” 
to gnaw runways from story to story. 

To insert a mouse-proofing clause in the 
builder’s contract is easy; but the wise 
man, who really does n’t want mice rust- 
ling in the waste baskets o’ night, will per- 
sonally watch out that that little clause 
about cement behind the baseboards 
does n’t get overlooked. It is the archi- 


‘ tect’s business, to be sure. Still, nobody 


is more acutely interested than the man 















who is going to live in the house. It is well 
to happen round just before time for lath- 
ing. For after the lath is in place — and 
what a lightning-swift job lathing is! — 
it is forever impossible to investigate and 
see whether the cement mouse-barriers 
are everywhere laid or no. 

The above scheme will render most 
houses distinctly unpopular with mice. 
Still, it is not mouse-proofing in the strict 
sense, since it will obviously not keep 
mice or rats out of the cellar. To do this 
effectually is quite a serious proposition. 
The rat, especially, is a determined house- 
breaker. He will tunnel under stone 
foundations, squeeze in through incredi- 
bly narrow crevices round pipes that pierce 
the foundation walls, crawl in through the 
sewer unless the plumber’s trapping is of 
a type to circumvent him, will even jump 
to the sill of an open window from the top 
of a woodpile or a handy tree! (This 
acrobatic feat is vouched for by the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture.) 

The strictly rat-proof house has to be- 
gin with no unguarded openings near the 
ground. The cellar or basement windows 
are filled with a strong grating fine enough 
to keep out the smallest mouse. Galvan- 
ized wire netting of half-inch mesh and not 
less than twenty gauge is recommended. 
Every pipe-hole through the foundations 
has its chinks filled up tight with concrete. 
The intake of the cold-air box is screened, 
likewise the top of any chimney not pro- 
tected by a fire below. Woodpiles are kept 
away from the vicinity of the house, and if 
vines or convenient trees seem to offer 
access to first-floor windows, these are 
kept screened the year round. If rats 
gnaw through the outer doors, these must 
be protected across the bottom by a metal 
facing six inches wide. 

If the house is of frame construction, 
the under side of the veranda is a strategic 
point. For if it provides ledges where rat 
or mouse can stand at ease and gnaw 
through wall or sill, all other precautions 
will be vain. 

The most costly precaution relates to 
the cellar bottom. Even with a brick, 
stone, or concrete foundation rising two 
feet above the ground, and an ordinary 
cement floor, some desperate rat may 
tunnel the wall and crumble away the 
cement at the angle. If, however, the 
foundations are laid in cement, and the 
cellar floor of concrete is based on a layer 
of gravel eight to ten inches thick, no rat 
hor mouse will ever penetrate that ar- 
mored dwelling, unless, indeed, he walks 
in at an open door! 

The cost of rodent-proofing when the 
house is building, even if one goes the 
whole figure, is negligible beside the an- 
noyance, loss, and risk the presence of the 
small gray nibbling shadows entails. 

Mary Bronson Hartt. 
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House of Joseph Lincoln, Esq., Hackensack, N. J. Forman €&2 Light, Architects 


F you wouid have the wood which possesses 

all the virtues of other woods, and has none 

of their shortcomings, for the outside of your 
home, insist on 


WHITE PINE 


Three centuries of building experience in 
America have proved that White Pine with- 
stands the attack of time and weather more 
successfully than any other wood. 


It does not shrink, swell, crack, twist, warp or 
rot—and once in place it “stays put,” after 
years of exposure, even in the closest fitting 
mitres and in delicate mouldings and carvings. 
It takes paint and stains perfectly. 

If your lumber dealer is unable to supply White Pine, we 
would appreciate the opportunity of being helpful to you in 
securing It. 


“White Pine in Home-Building” 

is beautifully illustrated with old Address, WHITE PINE BUREAU, 

Colonial and Modern homes, full of ‘aaa . 
valuslihe iniermasiens and euanenlans 1218 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
on home-building, and gives a short, 


concise statement of the merits of Representin 

White Pine. Send for it now. The Nee anatoomonat 
* o. 3 snide Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 

a is e — for it to prospec ond Didhieun, aol The ome 

tive home-builders, White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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FEAR AND COURAGE 


OMETIMES, you will hear people say they don’t read advertisements, 
because they don’t believe in them. Yes,— and there still remain a few 
who are afraid of “steam cars!” 

This spirit of distrust is a survival of past ages. But, we are no longer 
beasts of prey,— the world is growing better all the time. 

Mind you — it is no trouble to make and sell a thing to a FEW people. 
Anybody may do that! But, it requires courage and conscience and con- 
viction to ask all the world to buy one’s goods. 

This is exactly what our advertisers are doing. Now—wouldn’t they be 
foolish, indeed, if they did n’t “‘make good” on every statement ? 


You have our word —they will. 
THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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A Hy-tex Cottage 
South Side 
Chicago 


Sweet Briar Lodge, 
Wildwood, E. N. 
Dearest Peggy: 

You must come to see us at once! We've got the sweetest 
little room for you in your favorite opal blue, overlooking the 
garden! But I'm not going to spoil your first impressions by 
saying another word. 

Jack and I are so delighted with our new litile home that we 
use up all of our spare time going from room to room, trying 
all the doors and windows, and poking into every closet and 
corner. We feel just like eating it all; it looks so good. 

And then the outside! You can’t imagine how lovely it is ! 
It is brick, to be sure, but it isn’t just brick; they call it 
Hy-tex —funny name, isn’t it! A fine, young, manly fellow told 
us that it meant the standard of quality in brick and that his 
company made every kind of facing brick known. 

Well, he took all sorts of pains to help us select just the 
color-tones we wanted and then to have it laid up in varied 
shadings so that everything harmonized all around, the trees, the 
shrubbery, and everything. He’s a dear—Jack and I have 
nearly adopted him. 

I never knew before that brick could be so beautiful. Ours 
is a rough sort of thing in dark reds and browns that seem to 
shade off into bronzes and greens and purples. You must just 
see it!—and in the sunlight! 

Lots of love to you—if you come to see us immediately! 
—and to your Mother; and don’t ever forget Toodles! 

Always your 


February 29, 1916. Marjorie. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


Send ten cents for a beautifully illustrated booklet in color on 
““Genuine Economy in Home Building,” and please address Dept. H2 


LARGEST MAKERS OF FACE BRICK IN THE WORLD 
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~& INSPIRING — ARTISTIC — INEXPENSIVE — GIFT BOOKS «x 


THE RIVERSIDE UPLIFT SERIES 


Books of Inspiration by famous living authors 


Wuy I BELIEVE IN Poverty. By Edward W. Bok. SrELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George H. 


THE CULTIVATED MAN. By Charles W. Eliot. Palmer. 
THE AMATEUR SPIRIT. By Bliss Perry THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. By George H. 
WHITHER? Anonymous. Palmer. 


CaLM YOURSELF. By George L. Walton. TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. By George H. Palmer. 


Bound in blue panelled boards. Each socents et ‘The set of eight volumes $4.00 wet. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY _ 16E. 40th St., New York 


4 Park St., Boston 
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A SKILLFUL ARCHITECT 


P among the green leaves of a luxu- 

riant elm in Brookline, one spring 
afternoon, I saw a flash of black, red- 
orange, salmon, and white. It proved to 
be a dainty little bird known as the Red- 
start. Since then I have spent many 
hours in the company of the Redstart 
and his less brilliantly colored mate, lis- 
tening to his song, watching them catch 
insects, observing them shape their artis- 
tic little castle-in-the-air, and feed and 
care for the young. 

While the Redstart builds and rears 
his young in the trees of the village street 
and the orchard, he is more at home in 
damp woods where there are young de- 





The female Redstart was so tame that the pho- 
tographer did not need to use a blind. 


ciduous trees, suitable for nesting sites. 
He abounds in the alders along streams, 
in the white and gray birches around 
boiling springs, and in the maples in 
swamps. 

But no matter where we come upon 
the Redstart, he is a constant source of 
wonder and delight. He is a perfect little 
acrobat. He flies, falls, whirls through the 
air like some bright, wind-tossed, autumn 
leaf while in pursuit of his prey. Woe 
betide the luckless insect that the Red- 
start spies! 

One spring two Redstarts fed, and 
twittered, and sang constantly in a small 
grove above a boiling spring. My sus- 
picions were aroused, and upon entering 
the grove to investigate, I glanced up and 
saw a mass of fine curls of birch in the 
crotch of a white birch. 

Such a beautiful structure as this nest, 
built on the cushion of white birch bark 
curls, proved to be! The dainty cup was 
well set down into the crotch of the white 
birch, and it was so nicely fitted into the 
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space that the sides were deeply grooved 
bv the surrounding branches. The wind 
could not blow it away. The outside was 
so well covered with curls of birch bark 
that it suggested a small, white May- 
basket, covered with finely crimped tissue 
paper. It was so nearly the color of its 
surroundings that few would have no- 
ticed it, had they stopped to admire the 
fine tree. 

The nest was shaped of partly decom- 
posed bark fiber; the rim, which was firm 
and well modeled, consisted of what 
looked like split culms of hay, but I de- 
cided that this material must come from 
the outside of decayed goldenrod stems. 
It was lined with horsehair, human hair, 
and the feathers of the femaie. 

A daintier, warmer, safer little cradle, 
it never had been my good fortune to see. 
The little, grayish-white cup, with its 
dull lining, in the white tree among the 





The nests are lined with horsehair, human hair, 
and the feathers of the female. 


swaying green leaves, was as impreg- 
nable to most bird enemies as any an- 
cient castle was to its foes. 

I was unable to spend all my time with 
the birds while they were building, but I 
watched them a great deal, and I made a 
discovery. The fair singer was not the 
architect of this charming dwelling, but 
the inspiring force. How Redstart sang 
as his plain little lady worked! How he 
examined the structure with his bright 
eyes to see if every feather, every hair, 
every microscopic bit of down and spiders’ 
silk was placed just right. Once a bit of 
down floated away on the wind. Red- 
start pursued it, and entering the nest, 
deftly attached it to the rim, to the satis- 
faction of both birds. He evidently un- 
derstood architecture, but Mrs. Redstart 
was the craftsman who executed this 



















Residence of 1 H. Verry. 
Worcester,Mass. Medusa 
Water proofed White 
Port! land Cement_Exter- 
ior on Hollow Tile. 





“IT NEVER KNEW CONCRETE COULD 
BE SO BEAUTIFUL” 


RDINARY Portland 

cement is hard, strong, 
durable, fire proof—a conven- 
ient and, in many ways, a 
most satisfactory building 
material—but not a very at- 
tractive one. 









house finished with Medusa 
white stucco. 

This white is permanent. The 
waterproofing prevents efflor- 
escence and discoloration, 
while not affecting in any way 
the strength, setting or hard- 
ening of the concrete. It ren- 
ders the concrete absolutely 
impervious to water. 

Rich effects may also be obtained by 
using Medusa white for both exterior 


and interior decoration 

















Medusa Waterproofed White 
Portland Cement has all the 
virtues of the best high test- 
ing Portland—but it is a pure 
stainless white. 
Not even marble 
‘an surpass the rich 
vivid white of a 


The SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
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dow casings, cornices, 
panels, reliefsand floors, 

















Write for booklet: 
**The Medusa White House’”’ 





Room P-1 Engineers Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 





















Your Debt to Advertising 


O you fully realize all that advertising has done for vou? It has raised new 
1D) standards and taught new ideas. It has bettered conditions of life by bring- 
ing within your reach many things which you may have thought to be impossible. 
Pianos, automobiles, and other higher priced goods never could have been made 
and marketed in such enormous numbers, were it not for the power of advertising. 
It teaches you to judge values 


Advertising creates more buyers, and better buyers. 
Be glad of adver- 


—how to know the merits and demerits of competitive articles. 
tising —and show it by buying advertised goods. 


The Advertising Manager 
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*OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


HE Motor and Southern 

Number is already on the 
newsstands. If you enclose 
the $2 with the coupon be- 
low, we will send you, with 
our compliments, this earliest 
and most authentic forecast of 
the Southern resort fashions, 
making thirteen numbers in- 
stead of twelve. 

Or, if more convenient, send 
coupon without money. Your 
subscription will then start with 
the Spring Forecast Number, 
and continue through the next 
eleven numbers. 


$2 Invested in Vogue 
will save you $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that miss being 
exactly what you want, are the ones that cost more 
than you can afford. 

Why take chances again this year when by simply 
sending in the coupon, and at your convenience pay- 
ing $2—a tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill- 
chosen hat or gown — you can insure the correctness of 
your whole wardrobe ? 





suggests: 


that before you spend a penny on your 
new clothes, before you even plan your 
wardrobe, you consult its great Spring 
and Summer Fashion Numbers! Begin- 
ning with the 


MOTOR AND SOUTHERN NUMBER* 


and continuing for six months (twelve numbers — see 
list below) you will receive the most complete pres- 
entation of styles ever offered American women. 
During the very period when these numbers appear 
you will be selecting your Spring wardrobe and pay- 
ing hundreds of dollars for the suits, gowns, etc., 
you select. 


Vogue is a beautifully illustrated magazine; the 
acknowledged authority on what is worn by well- 
dressed American women. Here are your twelve 
numbers (and one extra) : 


Motor and Southern, Jan. 15* 


The new fashions in motor cars and the new ward- 
robe for the Southern season. 


Forecast of 

Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
The earliest and most authentic 
forecast of the spring mode. 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
The newest models in smart hats, 
veils and coiffures. 


Spring Patterns 
and New Materials 


Mar. 1 


Brides and 
Summer Homes May 1 


A journey ** thro’ pleasures and 
palaces." News for the bride. 


American Travel May 15 


Places in our own country well 
worth a visit at least. 


Summer Fashions June 1 


The final showing of the Summer 
modes that will be. 


In the Country June 15 


Society takes to sports and life in 
the open. 


Hot Weather Fashions July 1 


The correct wardrobe for all out- 
door sports. 


Hostesses July 15 
The newest ideas in midsummer 
entertainments. 


“ Nine out of ten women copy what the tenth does: 


% Working models for one’s whole 
’, Spring and Summer wardrobe. 
a” % Paris Openings Mar. 15 

y oy The complete story of the Paris 

“, ving 4 openings establishing the mode. 

4, Wy ey. % i ‘ 

>* “e, “~% "Og % Spring Fashions Apr. 1 

ey % M% Lb ¥, The last word on Spring gowns, 

ey .% Se] % *e, waists and accessories. 
oe 
2s Gi "6, 8 Smart Fashions for 
ee © 2p tay Mb, . & Limited Incomes Apr. 15 
Vey % 5 Y % %, First aid to the fashionable woman 
%*. ® “En. ym of not unlimited means. 
© % %, a Ki % Os 
%". SG, UY %, 
a % CS % S C. 
% es %, of" % fn, %, 
%) *. My % Sk: 
is) 
: “ag: “% , ee, 
- OW 7 = 


the tenth is a reader of VOGUE” 
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unique bit of work. How well it harmon- 
ized with its surroundings! It really be- 
came a part of its environment. When 
the little green-and-yellow bird covered 
the four beautiful eggs, she could scarcely 
be detected among the green leaves. 
Mrs. Redstart, likewise, incubates the 
eggs and broods the young but the father 
bird assists in feeding the young and in 
caring for them both in and out of the nest. 
The Redstarts are most devoted par- 
ents. Let a person visit the nest contain- 
ing young, and the mother bird drops from 
the nest a dead weight, and falls from 
branch to branch of any tree in her way, 
striking the ground with a dull thud. At 
another time, she flies from the nest, and 





A nest so well covered with curls of birch-bark 
that it suggested a white May-basket. 


alights on the ground with wings and tail 
spread. The yellow markings on the 
wings and tail show conspicuously as the 
bird crawls forward on her wings as if her 
legs were too weak to sustain her weight. 
At the same time the bird twitters, very 
softly, almost inaudibly; in other words, 
she feigns the helplessness of a young bird. 
These pretty deceptions, the expression of 
the mother instinct to defend her young, 
even at the expense of her own life, seem 
to me very touching. If an accident be- 
falls the mother bird, the male assumes 
her duties. 

Usually the Redstarts build their nests 
from ten to twenty feet above the ground. 
Occasionally they build as high as forty 
feet, and I have found a nest five feet 
from the ground. The nest of the brood- 
ing Redstart in the illustration was dif- 
ferently situated from any of which I have 
arecord. The little architect placed it but 
six inches from the ground in the crotch of 
a maple, and so well was it concealed that 
it is strange that it ever was discovered. 


Cordelia J. Stanwood. 
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OLD BUILDINGS OR NEW? 


UYING and remodeling old buildings 

to bring them up to date has a fascina- 
tion similar to that of rummaging in sec- 
ond-hand shops for odd pieces of old furni- 
ture to restore them to something of their 
original beauty. But the parallel holds 
further. Your house or furniture may be a 
genuine antique, with wonderful lines of 
beauty, which only needs skillful treat- 
ment to make it of great intrinsic worth; 
or its virtue may consist entirely in its 
age (which is negative at the best), and 
not in any superior craftsmanship. An 
old house can usually be purchased 
cheaper than a new one can be built, but 
unless there is some special reason for the 
investment, the question of cheapness be- 
comes more doubtful as time goes on. 

The first consideration should, there- 
fore, be asound and stable foundation. If 
the house is old, but stands on a secure, 
firm foundation there are possibilities in 
it. The next point of study should be 
the joists, beams, girders, and posts, which 
constitute the real framework of the 
building. In many of our old colonial 
houses the sills, joists, and studding are 
found to be in as good condition to-day 
as when the buildings were first erected, a 
hundred or more years ago. In the first 
place, the builders of these early colonial 
houses used first growth white oak for 
sills or hard hackmatack for joists and 
beams. They were made from the best 
lumber the primitive forests furnished. 
Completely shielded from the rain and 
weather they have not decayed, and the 
framework is sound and intact to-day. 

But many houses erected since then 
were built of much inferior lumber, and 
by less skilled workers. Consequently the 
framework is light and loose, and you can 
tell this by the shake and tremble of the 
building in a wind storm. The old say- 
ing that you should never buy a house 
until you have lived in it through one good 
storm of rain might be amended by in- 
cluding a strong wind storm. The wind 
will show you whether the house is solid 
and rigid and also search out every crack 
and hole. The vibration of an old house 
that was improperly built, or which has 
been weakened through the rotting of 
studs and framework, will sometimes be 
sufficient in a heavy wind to make crock- 
ery rattle in the pantry and vases dance 
a jig on the mantelpiece. An old house 
so loosely joined together as that would 
hardly be a bargain at any price, except 
to tear down and rebuild. 

You can renew flooring easily in a 
house by laying hardwood over the old 
floor, but if the floor beams are weak, 
loose, or improperly secured you will 
waste money in the process. An examina- 
tion should be made not so much of the 























y Ordinary concrete, uncoated, 
showing its porous character 
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es Concrete finished with 
Bay State Brick and 
Cement Coating, 
making it water- 
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Weatherproof Walls 


Rough concrete absorbs water—this 
makes damp interiors, and is unsightly in appearance. 
Both these troubles are easily overcome with the use of 


Bay State "tr Coat 
ay Ale@ Cement 0a ng 
One or two coats give an absolutely weatherproof wall. “Bay 


State” fills the pores of concrete, stucco, plain cement and brick so 
that rain and snow can’t seep thru. It gives permanent protection. 


Bay State overcomes the ugly blue-gray cast of ordinary con- 
crete; it produces rich, artistic effects in white or tints, and 
preserves the distinctive texture of the material. 

For all kinds of buildings—houses, bungalows, schools, mills and factories. 


For interiors, too—it “Lights Like the Sun.” Will be glad to send you free 
sample can of “ Bay State.” Say what tint you prefer and ask for booklet No.17 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
New York Office: Architects’ Building 































Grow your own Vegetables 
_Cut down vour living expenses, Save 
time, labor and money, and get better crops 


by using 
Garden 


Planet Jr $23 


This No. 12 Planet Jr is a single and dou- 
ble wheel hoe in one. The plows open the 
furrows and cover them, The culti- 
vator teeth work deep or shallow. Thegt 


hoes are wonderful weed-killers. Un- 
breakable steel frame. Strong high i) 








steel easy-running wheele. Can be 
used by man, woman or boy. Costs 
little. Lasts a lifetime. 
New 72-page Catalog (184 illustra- 
tions) free. Write postal fur it. 


SL Allen & Co 
Box 1204V 
Philadelphia 




















In the Old Paths 
By ARTHUR GRANT 

A series of delightful essays which recre- 
ate with charm and delicacy some of the 
great scenes of literature. Using as a start- 
ing-point some poet, Mr. Grant writes of 
the country in which he lived, or which lives 
in his work, and allows a sensitive fancy to 
draw pictures of the past. 

Tlustrated. $1.50 net. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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top boards as of the floor beams. Many 
an old house has too light floor beams to 
carry the load. The result is that the floor 
always shakes under a heavy tread. Unless 
you intend to tear up the whole floor, 
beams and all, an examination should be 
made underneath the flooring to see what 
kind of foundation it is placed on. It is 
a costly job to tear up the floor beams and 
replace them with new ones, especially 
on the upper floors. Sometimes, to do 
this, the walls must be braced and reén- 
forced to prevent a collapse. And a weak 
upper floor always threatens the ceiling 
below, starting cracks in the plaster in 
spite of all that can be done. 

The chimney of an old house is often 
one of its weakest spots. Now a good 
chimney may last thirty to a hundred 
years, but a poor one will deteriorate 
rapidly and be old in twenty years. Good 
bricks and good mortar properly put to- 
gether are about as enduring as any kind 
of masonry, and we often see the chim- 
neys of very old houses firm and intact 
while all the woodwork has gone to pieces. 

On the other hand, chimneys often go 
to pieces before the framework. Con- 





Dining Room stant burning of wood, instead of coal, 

Mrs. Jacob Loeb’s Residence, Chicago tends to weaken them. The creosote in 

Marshal @ Hen, Avebtents the wood attacks the mortar between the 

In palatial homes and modest homes; in banks, schools, office build- bricks and causes it tocrumble. This is one 
ings, clubs and churches, in all parts of America, you will find reason why old houses in the country often 


have poor chimneys. The joints have 


been weakened by too much wood-burn- 

RI § TALL ing. The upper part of the chimneys 
above the roof is the first to show signs of 

deterioration, but it is not uncommon for 
Metal Casement Windows the creosote to attack the mortar inside 
: : the house and cause leakages. A good 

many interior fires in closets have been 

started in this way. A draft is formed be- 
tween some weak joint, and the flame is 


drawn up into a closet, and the fire starts. 
A chimney above the roof can be easily 


Because they meet every exacting requirement; because they are 
weatherproof, making them work easily under any and all condi- 
tions; because they are unusually attractive and practical. Crittall 
material and workmanship are of the highest possible standard. 


If you will send a description of your building to repaired, or an entirely new chimney can 
PATENTED Dept. B we will send you illustrative literature. be easily rebuilt above that line. But 

if the chimney from the foundation up 

| CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY must be rebuilt, the cost is almost prohi- 


bitive. To get at it, practically half the 
interior of the house must be torn down. 
In many cases, it might be cheaper to tear 
down the whole house and build a new one. 
So the question of the condition of the 
chimney is an important one in buying an 
old house. All your alterations to bring 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




















. Advertised goods must always be kept “‘up to the place up to date may be a waste of 
Standardize standard” in quality. Any deterioration would money if you have a chimney that threat- 
quickly play havoc with the advertiser’s reputa- ens to fall or to start a fire at any minute. 

tion, curtail his sales and render his advertising unprofitable. One may easily make estimates of the 


cost of repairs and alterations on the 
external things. A shingle roof can be 
renewed at a moderate cost, and at the 
best, a roof of this character does not last 


Fact is, most advertised goods are being constantly improved in order to 
keep them ahead of competition. Frequently when the merchandise 
itself is beyond improvement, the package is improved. 





There is a real necessity for making advertised things better than ordinary much longer than ten to fifteen years. 
and keeping them always better. That’s why you get ; The roof of even a new house would per- 
better money’s worth when you buy advertised goods. The Advertising Manager haps have to be renewed within sixteen 

















or seventeen years at the outside. 
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Interior plastering deteriorates at the 
average rate of five per cent in an ordi- 
nary frame house, which means an av- 
erage lifetime of twenty years. So the 
plastering question is not of such vital im- 
portance to the prospective buyer. It is 
much cheaper in the end to buy an old 
house with weak, falling plaster that has 
a good foundation and stiff framework, 
than another where the plastering is in 
excellent condition, but the framework of 
the house is loose or weak. 

Likewise the outside paint of a house 
is not of much importance unless paint- 
ing has been neglected so long that the 
shingles or weather boards have begun to 
decay underneath. Then it becomes a 
question of the condition of the sheathing 
and side boards. If they have been al- 
lowed to decay to any extent, they will 
either have to be extensively replaced or 
entirely renewed, —a rather costly job. 
Good weather-boarding if well protected 
by paint may be expected to last thirty 
to fifty years. The sheathing will last 
even longer, for it is not subjected to the 
weather as the weather boards are. 

An old building will, of course, never 
get any younger, and unless there is some 
good reason, such as cheapness, unus- 
ual beauty, or serviceableness, it is bet- 
ter to build a new one than to attempt 
any extensive alterations and repairs be- 
yond a certain point. When a building 
gets to the breaking age, it is too costly 
a proposition to attempt further to re- 
pair it and keep it in condition. That is 
the breaking-down point of the building’s 
life. In some it may come at forty years, 
in others at fifty or sixty, and, in a few, a 
century, or even longer. The main thing 
is to determine how near this breaking- 
down point the building is before buying 
it. The best way to determine it is to 
examine thoroughly foundations, stud- 
ding, beams, rafters, floor girders, chim- 
neys, and all the vital parts of the building. 
If these show signs of decay, it may be 
assumed that the building will be an ex- 
pensive investment at almost any price. 

There are houses nearly a century old 
which have practically been made over 
once and even twice. Their owners, be- 
cause of their affection for the old home- 
steads, have kept them in the best condi- 
tion all the time. Floors, ceilings, rafters, 
and even studding have been renewed in 
the course of time. Foundations have 
been jacked up when corners showed 
signs of sagging, and consequently they 
were never allowed to get really old. A 
house of this character is not nearly so 
old as its age might indicate. One is for- 
tunate in picking up a house of this char- 
acter for a very small price, and it might 
pay to spend a good deal on altering it. 


George Ethelbert Walsh. 
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‘THE WAKEFIELD” 


A New Colonial Design 


in Corbin wrought hardware which finds instant favor 
whenever seen. Its harmony of proportion, and the graceful 
elegance of its outline, give a distinctly ornamental effect. 
It is in strict accord with the present demand for simplicity, 
and is particularly suitable for bungalows, and Keiths and 
Craftsman homes. 


Circulars with full information will be sent on request. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 

















Chicago New York Philadeiphia 
A book which will please the nature lover 
BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Contains in one volume Mr. Sharp’s books on the seasons, — **The Spring of 
the Year,” “Summer,” “The Fall of the Year,” and “ Winter.” Readers, old as 


well as young, will be glad to have the story of “the whole year round” in this 


convenient form and with the excellent pictures by Bruce Horsfall. $2.00 se7. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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Are You in Love? 


— a silly question! Of course you are. Everybodyis. With 

men it’s a fad. With women it’s a regular life job. Falling in 
love is the oldest of the recognized indoor sports. How old is it? 
Well, a wise old Buddhist, who sat all day with his legs and fingers 
crossed — said that it was older than the hills — older than man. He 
said that the big lizards used to feel it — also the sponges and the 
little invertebrate worms. 

And the greatest love of all — greatest because the most frequent, 
the most obstinate, and most ineradicable —is the love of SELF. This 
is a truly wonderful love, because it never wavers, never changes, 
never dies. And then, look how cheap it is! If you happen to love a 
beautiful lady, it immediately runs into theatre-tickets, taxis, bon- 
“Do you love a beautiful bons, suppers, night-letters, gardenias. But if you love no one but 

woman?’’ yourself you are saving money, every day — every hour. 


Whom Do You Love? 


a tedeagualas a hard question to answer, that. Hard because folks 

love so many different kinds of people and things. But most 
people (no matter how mean and selfish and nasty they are) 
love some one. Some men love a blond and blushing debutante 
with long curly locks. Some women love a brunette artist, 
writer, or musician, with a pale, porcelain brow and a black, 
tawny mane. Some folks — nearly all of us in fact — love a smil- 
ing old lady, with white hair, a wrinkled forehead and a pair of 
funny gold spectacles. Some love a wild boy at college; some 
love a dark little girl at boarding school — while some misguided 
people spend all the wealth and bounty of their love on a mere 
motor-car, a stuffy club, a picture gallery, an inbred dog, a 
gloomy library, or a silly bag of golf clubs. 


A Potion for Love 


f hong sordid part of love lies in the way that folks try to bribe it. 
They know that men and women are human — that their love can 

be bought — or commanded — with gifts. Now here is the greatest 
wonder of all —a thing more miraculous than love itself. It is that 
there is one thing that will pry love out of anybody. A sort of univer- 
sal, modern love potion. It is really twelve things in one. It should 
be administered along about the first of every month. It never fails 
its wonders to perform. It works just as well with young girls as 
with mature women; with college boys as with grown up married men. 
It works with debutantes, artists, writers, old ladies (with those gold 
spectacles, through which there gleams that saintly look so peculiar 
to mothers) motor cranks, dog fanciers, book-worms, plethoric club- 
men, futurist picture buyers, and even with the most hopeless golf 
perverts. But, (and here is another miracle) it also works with the 
“It works wellwithyoung Vast and swarming army of people who love nobody but themselves. 
girls Indeed, it teaches them to love new Gods, to be untrue to themselves: 

to love Gods that are really worth loving. 








‘A little dark girl at school’’ 








\ Are You a Lover? 


“, | i you are, and if you aren’t ashamed of it, why don’t you get into step with this 

, spirit ; remove two of your favorite dollars from your little roll, and give the object 
of your affections (even if it’s yourself) this modern love potion. Send along those 
two miserable dollars of yours to 449 Fourth Avenue, New York, and secure 
















at it ey Vanity Fair for her, or for him — or for your selfish self —for the rest of 1916. 
C2,5¢%, * % 
% ° ‘ 
a "Op “Me wv. — FOr e lew ni ed souls who may sti 
~ % : P.S. — For the few benighted Is wh y still 
“eo, “e os be lingering in outer darkness, let us say: 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Bargains 
Will Save You Money 


All subscriptions for One Full Year, and may 
be sent to one or separate addresses. Subscrip- 
tions may be either New or Renewals, 














Regular Price 

House Beautiful $2.00) All Three 
Woman’s Home Comp. 30} $ 3 wA5 
American [To One Address}1.50 —— 


— One “9 All Three 























Delineator {Address 1.50 $ 3 , 75 
House Beautiful 2.00 a 
House Beautiful $2.00 Seth 
Review of Reviews sre $3.75 
s Both _ 
House Beautiful 
World’s Work } $ 3 15 
House Beautiful All 75 
Mother’s Magazine 1. ‘ia0} $9 
Pictorial Review 
House Beautiful $2.00 $ =e 
Collier’s Weekly 2.50 3.8 
House Beautiful $2.00 | $ 00 
Theatre Magazine 3.50 j 5 ph A 





The Youth’s Companion . 00 
including all extra copies and 7] 
1916 Desk Calendar............. 

House Beautiful 
With Mother’s Mag. and Little Folks *. 2s 
With Harper's Magazine - 
With Weman’s Home Companion 3. $0 
With Century Magazine - 
With McCall’s and Youth’s Companion 3 bs 
With Everybody’s Magazine ~ 00 
Wicth Delineator > a . 2 90 
With Country Life = 5.2 
With Christian Herald and McCall’ s 3:30 
With Designer and Modern Priscilla 3.20 


The Cosmopolitan | BOTH 
Good Housekeeping $3.00 


Ladies’ Home Journal | BOTH 
Saturday Evening Post f $3.00 


OUR LARGE 44-PAGE CATALOGUE 
lists more than 3000 pubiications and Club 
Offers for 1916. Ask for It. IT’S FREE. 


OUR R REFERENCES: All Leading Publishers. 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago. 


Address all orders to 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett Agency 
848 Brooks Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 



























































A New Book by 
the Publisher of the 
Atlantic Wonthly 


The Reading Public 


By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the 
problems of magazine circulation, the pe- 
culiarities of public taste, and the genesis 
of some literary fashions are described in 
this uncommonly interesting little volume. 


“Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion 
with the public’s pursuit of literature in 
the home, at the club, and on the train and 
trolley car.’’ —Boston Globe. 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston & New York 
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WHAT CITY PLANNING IS 


O those for whom beauty and order 

are among the essentials of life, the 
rapidly spreading interest in city planning 
— nowhere more vividly proved than by 
the various City Planning Exhibits and 
lectures throughout the length and breadth 
of the land — makes an instant appeal. 
For any individual with a taste for culture 
is not satisfied by merely making his room 
attractive: he wants his whole house har- 
monious, not only inside but outside, not 
only his own house but that of his neigh- 
bor, and not the houses alone but the pub- 
lic buildings also. Such persons instinc- 
tively encourage all tendencies toward 
better living. But when politicians and 
economists, as well as architects and land- 
scape gardeners begin to consider seri- 
ously the most advanced methods of mak- 
ing their town attractive, we realize that 
the idea is no longer confined to the realm 
of esthetics. 

City Planning has come to mean more 
than beauty: it means a higher standard 
of sanitation; better traction service; 
cleaner, cheaper markets; not only parks 
where the wealthy may enjoy themselves, 
but playgrounds where the children of the 
poor may find health and recreation; har- 
bors, wharves, and railway stations that 
will not only be pleasing to the eye but of 
added commercial value; swamps toler- 
ated no longer as unsightly blotches or 
breeding-places for mosquitoes. 

Obviously, a city laid out intelligently 
under the guidance of experts must be 
more healthful, convenient, and econom- 
ical than one which grows and sprawls 
and overlaps, unregulated and haphazard. 

The American City Bureau has col- 
lected an enormous amount of pertinent 
and intelligible slides, accompanied by 
succinct information, contrasting the ad- 
vantages of a city following a plan laid 
out beforehand and a city made over; 
showing the different problems and possi- 
bilities of a city built on a hill and one 
on a plain; comparing, by means of 
graphic photographs, the sewage systems, 
means of fire prevention, effective group- 
ing of municipal buildings, proper hous- 
ing of laborers, etc., as these things have 
already been worked out in Munich, Ot- 
tawa, Paris, San Francisco, and other pro- 
gressive centers. This exhibit is constantly 
going from place to place under the aus- 
pices of various metropolitan boards — 
from Canada to South America and every- 
where between —— becoming part of the 
local exhibits and bringing home to tens 
of thousands the fuller purpose of a world- 
wide movement. 

Germany has long been the leader of 
scientific city planning. Now South Amer- 
ica, Australia, and Asia are vieing with 
Europe and the United States. 
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Quality and Reputation 


LL of the seeds, plants and bulbs that you purchase are bought on the 

reputation of the seller. Even the most thoroughly wsiaed seedsman 
or horticulturist is unable to give a satisfactory opinion without exhaustive 
tests, and with this fact in mind it is always ited to first investigate the 
reputation of your seedsman. The business of Peter Henderson & Co. was 
established in 1847 and has been built to its present proportions by the most 
careful attention to quality. 


The third generation of Hendersons are in charge today and there is some- 
thing more than just a plain business relationship existing Sees themselves, 
their employees and their customers. When you buy Henderson’s seeds you buy 
69 years of experience; you buy the prestige and reputation of years of successful 
seed raising and selling; you buy seeds that have behind them the sentiment 
brought out by many years of careful, conscientious attention to our customers 
and their wants. The very smallest part of the cost is represented by the seeds 
and it is by far the most important. Try the Henderson way 
this year and see if there is n’t a difference. . 


Our catalogue, “ Everything for the Garden,” 206 pages, 16 color plates and 
1,000 illustrations, together with the Henderson collection of six packets of 
flower and vegetable seeds in a coupon envelope good for 25 cents on any cash 
order for seeds, plants or bulbs of $1.00 or over, mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 





> e 


< PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street 
New York 
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Old World 


Houses built of 


GreendaleRtug Brick 


have that mellow charm of Old World Buildings which 

the long centuries bestow —wonderful effects of light 

and shade and colorful warm tones that make every 

surface detail a delight to the eye. Doorways and 

windows set in Greendales — porches, loggias, 
chimneys, as well as the main structure of the house itself —all gain 
that rich distinction and mellowness of hue and texture seen only in 
old English manor houses and the famous chateaux of France. 

If you are planning to build, don’t do so until you have asked your architect 
about Greendale Rug Brick. They are indestructible and moisture-proof, 
and are made in many beautiful fadeless colors — red, purple and several autumnal 
browns, also in combinations of different shades —a 
pleasing potpourri of green, maroon, old rose and 
other colors. May we send you color plates, samples 
and full descriptions ? 


HOCKING VALLEY PRODUCTS CoO. . 
180 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio The only peas eee brick 
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ence, whose advice has been sought by the owners 


world’s fence authority. 








When 
E. Phillip Oppenheim 
sets His Stage 


“ The car had climbed a hill 
and was gliding down into the 
valley. ‘ Are we anywhere near 
SirJermyn’s House?’ ‘Weshall 
turn in at the gates in a few 
minutes, the Marquis replied. 
They turned off the road now 
thru some plain iron gates and 
were crossing a park, dotted 
here and there with dwarf oak 
trees.” 


, I ‘HE greater the 

artist, the closer 
he adheres to the truth. 
This quotation is but 
one of many,many thou- 
sand examples of how au- 
thors and artists, when de- 
siring to set the stage for 
the proper atmosphere, al- 
lude to iron fences and iron 
gates. They are consid- 
ered indispensable from a 
utilitarian viewpoint as well 
as in perfect propriety from 
an artistic standard. 


Stewart “ Made in U.S. A.” iron fences have become the criterions the 
world over, for beauty and wide diversity of sizes and distinctive designs. 
These fences are made by master craftsmen and artists of thirty years experi- 


of the finest Town Houses, 


Suburban Homes, Rural Estates, and the like, until Stewart has become the 


Let our experts serve you — let them make photographs or sketches of your 
grounds, with the correct design of gates and fences that best harmonize with 
your property and its surrounding atmosphere. T 

THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“‘The World’s Greatest Fence Builders” 


his service is free. 





“Your Money Back” 








is a common expression in business. 
It means just what it says when you 
buy advertised goods. 

Because satisfaction is guaranteed 
by the advertiser. But did you ever go 
into a shopand buy unadvertised goods— 
and later ask for your money back ? 

You probably found it was so far 
“back” that a kangaroo couldn’t jump 
to it in a lifetime. You were offered 
“credit checks” and “exchange slips” 
and other things that would n’t pass as 
REAL money with any blind cashier 
at any bank. 

Therefore why not insist upon adver- 
tised, trade-marked, ““Money-back” goods 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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EXCLUSIVE DECORATIONS 


for dinner parties and social functions of every 
character can be found in my collection of novelties. 


This magnificent centerpiece, including a ten- 
inch bowl, cut from richly grained imported 
marble, Dresden Bird, naturally tinted But- 
terfly, and flower stem block, delivered any- 
where in the United States for $9.75. 


My Booklet, ‘‘ Decorations De Luxe,’’ shows distinctly 
unique designs and favors for all occasions. Your name and 


address, please, if you desire a copy. 


G. E. M. STUMPP, 761 Fifth Avenue, Dept. C, New York City 
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floor plans. 








The March House Beautiful 


Annual Garden Cuméer 
A GUIDE FOR GARDENERS 
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Each month it presents a careful selection of the best work of leading archi- 
tects with 100 or more illustrations, including exterior and interior views and 


From these photographs and plans you are sure to get valuable suggestions 
regarding attractive appearance, convenient arrangement of rooms, appropriate 


furnishings and harmonious landscape effects. 
In the business section you will also find described the latest and best building 


materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of com- 


fort, convenience and value. 


* >», Your New Home and the 
dit Architectural Record 


ie you are planning to build, you will find The 
Architectural Record an invaluable source of 
ideas and helpful information. 
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> 
SPECIAL 15 MONTHS’ OFFER gi 
You may by promptly returning the coupon below — receive three extra issues with your subscrip- Pd B.S, 38 
tion —a total of 15 attractive and valuable numbers for only $3 —the regular yearly price. tie nail The Archicectural 
Your subscription will be entered for a full year, starting with February, and you ee Raeard 
will also receive free the valuable issues of November, December and January. ae — 119 West 40th Street, New York 
Please mail the comPpon promptly wane Send me free the issues of November, 
Th A hi l La Bae December and January, and eed my rr 
ur a scription for a full year starting with «ebruary, 1916, 
e rc tect a aes for which find $3 herewith. (Add $.60 for Canada— $1 
— for foreign). 
- : 
Record sh REE IRE IS EMER 
a Pebdbbiies.sccistaccescas Dodane dacedusatunnvavnt Cewaotenueieeuscaosnss ouke 
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A COMMUNAL LITTLE THEATRE 


HE Little Theatre Movement grows 

apace, and out in Indianapolis they 
have initiated a new kind. Our Little Thea- 
tresup to now have usually been presented 
by some wealthy individual or started by 
a progressive person with a new idea, or 
organized by a more or less exclusive 
group. Thus the Little Theatre in Phila- 
delphia owes its existence to Mrs. Jay; 
the one in Chicago to Maurice Browne. 
Mrs. Gale is responsible for the one in 
Boston; the Drama League for the one in 
Duluth and so on. But in Indianapolis 
they have something entirely different. 
They have a communal theatre, started 
and maintained by the democratic and 
genuine desire of different groups of peo- 
ple, many of whom were unknown to each 
other. And so, for the first time, we may 
witness on American soil an institution 
comparable in its origin to the great com- 
munity theatres of Europe — the Moscow 
Art Theatre and the Diisseldorf Company. 

But although its associations are so 
impressive, its material embodiment is, 
as yet, delightfully small. Only about 165 
spectators can witness the performance. 
In this respect it is, very obviously, al- 
lied to the other Little Theatres! 

The unique home of this dramatic ex- 
periment is no other than the Sculpture 
Court of the John Herron Art Institute 
in the city. This lovely place, with its 
entrance platform, — used as a stage, — 
its massive stairways with their landings 
leading up to it, was chosen in a moment 
of inspiration, and lends itself well to 
classic, symbolic, and fantastic produc- 
tions. It is, naturally, more difficult to 
adapt it to realistic plays, especially since 
every fixture must be removed after every 
performance and the Court left in per- 
fect order. However, to the experimental 
producer all such problems are joys, and 
thus far the lighting equipment and the 
seating of spectators and the arrange- 
ment of the stage — it is eleven feet wide 
and eighteen deep — have been intelli- 
gently and ingeniously handled. 

One-act plays are in favor here, and the 
work of youthful American playwrights is 
given an opportunity. 

While it is very young — the first per- 
formance was given last fall (1915) — 
this latest arrival into the family of Little 
Theatres bids fair to contribute some 
very interesting situations and solutions 
to the increasingly popular coterie. 


Ir a drive skirt the border so that large 
stones may be boldly set with crevices and 
pockets for plantings, a miniature wall- 
garden 1. ay be made in which to group 
edging plants. Here may be indulged the 
fun of growing Houseleek, which forms its 
colonies in the most unlikely situations. 
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Town 6 Country 


H. J. WHIGHAM, Editor 


An Illustrated Publication 
Mainly About People 


Edited with intelligent regard to country life, the 
stage, music, art, sports and those things that 
make life interesting. Town & Country is 

always seen in fine town and country houses, 
and in your club. In character and worth 
there is no other illustrated paper quite 
like it, not excepting the big English 
weeklies. Its color prints of men 
famed in sport and world affairs 
further individualize a_publi- 
cation of real individuality. 


$5 a year 36 issues 25c a copy 


Never Sold at Less than the Published Price, 
by the Copy or by the Year 


SAMPLE Copy, 25 CENTS, POSTPAID 


THE STUYVESANT COMPANY 


No. 8 West 4oth Street 3 $3 New York City 
[Founded 1846] 
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The Art of Spending 


A very eminent editor has said —‘*The gospel of advertising is Prepare to buy!” 


Very true — and a tremendously illuminating text. There are many schools which teach the 
art of making money; but none attempt to teach the best ways of spending, or buying. 
In this respect every good publication is an educational force. Through its advertising columns you 
may ‘¢ prepare to buy’’— you may secure advance information onanything required from cellar toattic. 
Advertising teaches you what is WHAT! It makes you a better judge of values — it enables 
you to pick and choose, and get the most for your money. 


Be thankful for advertising, and prove it by your works. 


Tue ApvertTIsInc MANAGER 
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Under this heading are grouped the announcements of architects, books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply 
Through the Information Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and advertising rates 


systems. 
Address Tue House Bravtirut Pusuisutne Co., INc., 17 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


will be sent on request. 





TALKS WITH OUR READERS 


HE March numberof THE House 

BEAUTIFULis the Garden Number 

for 1916. The March number 

comes out just about the time we 
ought to be having those February thaws 
which are the first harbingers of spring, 
when, here and there in the perennial bord- 
ers, tufts of surprising green show against 
patches of bare wet earth and tempt us 
to poke about under the protecting litter 
to see what surprises Nature already has 
in store for us. 


“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to solve 
your building proposition. 9x12 inches. 3&8 complete designs 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, and other styles of Architecture. General 
specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. 
First and second floor plans with all dimensions and other views. Large half-tone 

illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 
Or Leading Book Sellers 





c A L t F Oo R OMES 
To solvethe problem of & ees, 
INEXPENSIVE HOME costing Srom$ lp00 
“TheGareen TityCo.of Taliforma” has published 
& Daok of designs of lows, two story houses,etc 
Exterior & interior views first & second floor 
with dimensions, ndescriptions &estimates Of cost 
Price OWE 44 ELAR Post j Fad 
oral 


THE GARDEN ee COMPANY ¢ OF CALIFORNIA 


DEPT. B 


EXCHANGE BLDG. LOS ANGELEJ. 











HODGSON Portable ORS 


This club house illustrates one of the many styles of 
Hodgson Portable Houses, which are suitable to all 
climates and seasons. Made in sections which can 
be easily bolted together by unskilled workmen, 
they represent the quickest and least expensive 
method of building a cottage, garage or other ad- 
junct to the home. Illustrated catalog. 

E.F. HODGSON CO., Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
<New York Show-rooms: Craftsman Building, 6 ‘East 39th St.) 











Big *2 Offer—KEITH’S 





176 
Any one of these $1.00 Plan Books Free with av @ year’s subscription, $2.00 


; The magazine for home 
| builders, the recognized 
| authority on planning, 

..¢ building and decorating 
— ae Artistic Homes. 
i Each number contains 
7 to 10 PLans by leading 
architects. Subscription 
22. Newsstands, 2c copy. 
welve jouse uiidin: 
umbers nt your choice of 
KEITH’S BOOKS for the | HOME BUILDER 
0 Bungalows and C. ottages 5 Plans costing below 
140 Plans of Cottage: is 
125 costing below Se0e0 100. ‘* Cement ‘and. Brick 
17 " $500 50 Garages, 40 Duplex and Flats 


KEITH’S, 851 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





| BARBER & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 


Stillwell home Plans 
—selected homes of charming California originality, eee to every 
climate. Moderate first cost. Low upkeep. Easy to 

3 BUNGALOW BOOKS for $1 postpaid 


Each has photos, floor plans, vam, ete. 


* Representative California Hom 
50 splendid plans of Roteee — $1600 to $6000— Price 50c 


“*West Coast Bungalows”? 51—%600 to $2000— Price 50c 
“* Little Bungalows ”’ 
31 — $300 to $1700— Price 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 books for $1 postpaid 


E. W. Stillwell & Co. 
Architects 


469 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 


We sell books and blue prints on a money-back guarantee 
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He 
‘Colonial Houses” 
containing floor plans. 
ge perspectives, de- 
scriptions and ‘esti- 
eee in that ever- 
easi 
by express prepaid $2. ‘‘STUCCO HOUSES’’ containing 
scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperisha le construction. 
Price aps diy et . $5. In ordering give brief description of your require- 
ments ill “non ‘earnest consideration. 
Plans furnished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles 


Address E. 8. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 





Every Home Builder 


‘! should have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.50, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $2.00. Both show 
a number of plans and exterior views 
of Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 
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Equip Your New Garage with 
Stanley Garage Hardware. 
Complete ‘‘Trim’’ for Garage with 
Double Doors 
Write for Descriptive Circular ‘‘ K”’ 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 














THE BEST HOMES OF CHARACTER 


A new book, illustrating 25 of our latest 
and best House Designs shih have proven 
to be most popular. Enclose 25c coin 
or stamps with this ad. and book will be 
sent you at once prepaid. 


THE JOHN HENRY NEWSON CO. 


rchitects, 

1028 Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
We plan HOMES OF CHARACTER, for home builders, 
all over the world. Give us a general idea of your 
requirements and we will offer suggestions without 
cost or obligation. 




















CHAS. 
National Bank Ay 


“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” : 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and * 
you will receive, postpaid, my new 9x11l¥ 

200k showing half- tone cuts of carefully 

ylanned practical homes, ranging in price? 

From #3000 to $10,000 which have been built} 

for satisfied clients. 

experience and I can help you solve your building pt lems. 
Money Sgt if not satisfactor. 


I have had 25 years 


WATERHOUSE, Architect 
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Snowdrops, of course, piercing the very 
snow, and squat clumps of columbine 
leaves, as hardy as the chickadees who 
have stayed with us all winter. We don’t 
dare poke very much for fear we’ll hurt 
some tender green nose, too timid to sniff 
the air above ground for another month. 
So, back we go to the house and to our 
seed catalogues and to the planning of 
that perfect garden which blooms, immune 
from blight and bug and wind and hail, 
in the only place where perfect gardens 
grow — in the quiet garden closes of our 
minds. But are not our actual gardens, 
with all their imperfections, dearer to us, 
perhaps, because of their imperfections? 
If they were perfect, they would not need 
us, and what joy could one take in her 
garden if it did not need her? We say 
“her garden” because we believe that 
most gardens that are not gardeners’ gar- 
dens are women’s gardens. There is a 
great chance for the maternal instinct to 
find expression in a garden; that is why a 
garden is such a good thing for a woman, 
and why a woman is sucha good thing 
for a garden. She loves it, and we are in- 
clined to believe, with Maéterlinck, that 
the garden knows she does, and tries to 
please her accordingly. 

The March ‘number of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL is not devoted entirely to the 
garden; we realize that special numbers 
that are too specialized may well become a 
bore. We aim to be good old-fashioned 
general practitioners with, perhaps, a lean- 
ing toward the amelioration of certain 
diseases, such as painful domestic archi- 
tecture. j 

Still, it is a garden number, full of pic- 
tures rich in suggestions: pictures of seats 
and tables, arbors and trellises, gates and 
pergolas, bird-baths and fountains, and of 
the gardens that other folks have made. 








